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merica finds a 


ut of the war has come one blessing—a 
lesson in thrift for millions of those who 
never before had learned to save. 


enrolled under the Payroll Savings Plan in 
thousands of factories, offices, and stores, over 
27 million American wage earners were pur- 
chasing “E”’ Bonds alone at the rate of about 
6 billion dollars worth a year by the time V-J 
Day arrived. 

With War Bond Savings automatically 
deducted from their wages every week, thrift 
was “‘painless”’ to these wage earners. At the 
end of the war, many who never before had 
bank accounts could scarcely believe the say- 
ings they held. 

The moral was plain to most. Here was a 
new, easy way to save; one as well suited to 
the future as to the past. Result: Today, 
millions of Americans are continuing to buy, 
through their Payroll Savings Plan, not War 
Bonds, but their peacetime equivalent — 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Accumulating steadily and surely in Amer- 
ica’s Payroll Savings accounts is the money 
to pay for all those long-awaited postwar 
possessions —the millions of new homes, new 


automobiles, new home appliances, 


From war to peace! War Bonds are now known as 
U.S. Savings Bonds, bring the same high return — $25 
for every $18.75 at maturity. 


Keeping cost of living in check! Buying only 
needed plentiful goods and saying the money which 
would bid up prices of scarce goods keeps your cost of 
living from rising. Save automatically—regularly. 
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Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner can choose 
his own figure, have it deducted regularly from earn- 
ings under Payroll Savings Plan. 


SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 


Weekly 
Savings 


$2,163.45 
3,607.54 
4,329.02 
5,416.97 
7,217.20 
8,660.42 
10,828.74 


Savings chart. Plan above shows how even modest 
weekly savings can grow into big figures. Moral: Join 
your Payroll Sayings Plan next payday. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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New homes to own! Thousands of new homes, like 
this, will be partially paid for through Bonds wisely 
accumulated during the next five to ten years. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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New McBride Publications 


One of the great dog 
books of our day 


WE LIVED WITH PETER 


by JOHN WESTON 


Here is the heart-warming story of Peter, a floppy-eared cocker 
spaniel, and the family he adopted—and all of it true. <A lively 
dog of almost human intelligence, a mutually devoted family 
and a bristle of incidents engaging and gay make this one of 
those rare stories that dog lovers of all ages will take to their 


hearts. Illustrated delightfully by Gladys Emerson Cook. $2.50 


An Invaluable Guide Book for 
Desperate Mothers 


SO YOUR CHILD WON’T EAT 


by HILDA SACHS 


Miss Sachs offers candid instructions for managing reluctant — 
eaters, with a full set of food tables for working out attractive 
menus guaranteed to make a child’s mouth water. Introduc- 
tion by Samuel Karelitz, Assoc. Pediatrician, Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York. Lively pen and ink drawings by Douglas 
Anderson. $2.00 


e 
To Beautify Your Home 


HANDBOOK OF COLOR 


by INA M. GERMAINE 


How to use color to achieve the happiest effects in home deco- 
ration by the Director of the Arts and Decoration Course in 
Decoration. The rules of color harmony are simply stated 
and an excellent color chart and guide containing the twenty- 
four basic colors is provided. $3.00 


; 8 
NEW WORLDS IN MEDICINE 
Edited by HAROLD WARD 
The thrilling story of modern medicine and its remarkable 


achievements told for the lay reader by more than thirty of 
America’s leading doctors, surgeons and scientists. $5.00 


THE ATOMIC 
REVOLUTION 


by ROBERT D. POTTER 


The whole story of atomic energy, lu- 
cidly told by one of our leading authori- 
ties. Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 
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THE ISLAND OF ABANDONED GODS 


by Wilmon Menard 


Photographs by James P. Chapin from the American Mus 
of Natural History BES. 


THE STONE DEITIES OF EASTER ISLAND 


The first European to see the mysterious stone statues of Easter Island 
was the Dutch admiral Roggeveen who landed there on Easter Day 
1722. Subsequent archeological research has not been able to give a 
satisfactory answer to the question of how and why the mighty monu- 

ments were built. : 
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THE FURY of recent, far-flung seismic dis- 
turbances iv the Aleutians, causing havoc 
all along the Pacific Coast and in the Hawai- 
ian Islands, also reached deeply into far- 
away tropical seas to leave its mark on one 
of the most mysterious isles of the Pacific— 
Easter Island. 

The port captain of the Chilean Island : 
possession notified the naval zone commander 
that Ankana Beach on the north coast of 
Easter Island had dropped suddenly into the 
sea during the oceanic rampage. But to 
replace this loss, a rocky shoal, apparently of 
volcanic origin, had been raised on the east 
coast. 

Polynesian prophesy predicts that the en- 
tire island will someday sink into the Pacific. 

I recall a memorable trip I made to Easter 
Island from Tahiti. One afternoon I took 
a stroll along the tree-canopied lagoon-road 
of Papeete and saw the schooner Moana 
moored to the esplanade of the picturesque 
port-of-call. I asked my friend Ire, the Ta- 
hitian skipper, the ship’s destination. 

When he said, “Easter Island—the Isle of 
the Dead,” I was determined to make the voy- 
age. Although my guide and interpreter Roo 
was fearful of “The Isle of Ghosts,” as he 
called it, he finally agreed after much per- 
suasion to accompany me on the 2500 mile 
trip. 

So off we sailed in a southeasterly direction 
for The Riddle Of The Pacific. 

We stopped en route at the Island of Manga 
Reva, in the Gambier Group, the last im; 
portant outpost of habitation in the southeast- 
ern section of Eastern Polynesia. To the 
southeast of the Gambiers, outside the Tropic 
of Capricorn, are the small British-owned 
islands of Pitcairn, Oeno, Henderson and 
Ducie. And of these, Pitcairn is the only 
inhabited island. 

j Pitcairn Isle! Fletcher Christian! The 
Mutiny of the Bounty! What adventure, 
‘romance and horror these three names evoke! 
‘There are no pages in the history of the sea 
which are more exciting than these concern- 
‘ing Christian and his desperate followers who 
wrote their acts with blood in the records 
of the Admiralty. 

* But we were headed for an island more 
forbidding than Pitcairn—a forgotten dot of 
land beyond the last uninhabited isle of Ducie: 
to Easter Island, the Island of the Stone 
Gods! 

Eventually, aiter a miserable, storm tossed 
voyage, we sighted the blunt silhouette of an 
island promontory. This headland lifted it- 
self higher out of the dark sea as we ap- 


MOUNT RANO-RARAKU 


Many statues dot the slope of Mount Rano-Raraku, an extinct volcano from which the stone for the huge images was quarried. All the statues con- _ 
form to a single distinctive type representing only the upper half of the body and varying in height from three to thirty-six feet. 


proached, and consulting the Pilot Book I 
identified the landmark as Rano Kao, a dead 
crater on the southwestern end of Easter Isle. 
Coming in closer to the grim island, I was 
astounded at the bleak and precipitous nature 
of the land. Sheer basalt cliffs rose abruptly 
and ominously from the storm-lashed sea. The 
entire coastline appeared to be ravaged by 
innumerable caverns and fissures which 
caught the combers of the Pacific and 
threw them high in a welter of white 
foam and spray. Many of the steep cliffs 
were a thousand feet high. From all 
appearances there was not a single safe 
harbor on its entire forty-mile circum- 


_ference. All across the western side of 


the island were fantastic black rocky for- 
mations, like upraised fangs, which made 
navigation dangerous. I could see a range 
of volcanic cones inland, obscured in 
clouds of rain-mist. 

I gave Roo a dismal look. “This doesn’t 
look like a pretty island,” I said. 

“It is an evil abode,” he remarked 
gloomily. 

_A hazardous transit across rough waters 
obstructed with volcanic shoal-heads finally 
landed us at Hanga Roa Beach. A sul- 
len, unfriendly group of natives attired 
in nondescript clothes watched our ar- 
rival. ? 

Roo and I secured lodgings at the 
Mateveri Ranch on the slope that leads 
to the extinct crater of Rano Kao. The 
manager of this sheep ranch maintained 
by a commercial house in Valparaiso, 
Chili, was courteous, but taciturn, and I 
gathered he was none too pleased with his 
post on the baffling island. 


“It’s very weird here,” he told me once, 
when I inquired how he liked life on this 
isle. “The place is only suitable for sheep 
raising.” 

Roo and I took long expeditions across 
the strange island. The present natives we 
found surly and uncommunicative, but I 
was, nevertheless, able to form rather reason- 
able opinions about Easter Island. 


This island was used in the almost for- 
gotten past as a place of sepulchre, as is — 
evidenced by the ruined burial platforms, or — 
ahus, which line its forty mile coast. These, 
together with the huge statues, have been 
a bitter subject of controversy for many 
years by international scientists. They have 
been unable to agree on how the early Eastern 
Islanders could construct such gigantic edi- 
fices to their dead. Many theories have been 
promulgated, but one definite find usually con 
tradicts a hundred theories. Seam 
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The task of moving the great statues of Easter 
Island from the quarry to their present position mu: 

have required tremendous ingenuity. The larger 
images weigh about fifty tons and they were prob- 
ably dragged with ropes of native hemp and hibiscus — 
fiber over a road of pebbles which served as rollers, 
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~ Many years of diligent labor by thousands 
of people have been expended upon the burial 
platforms and statues of Easter Island. The 


Cairns were originally four and five hun- 


canic quarries of Rano-Raraku. 


dred feet in length, constructed commonly 
in the shape of a high rampart. Most of 
the stones which are fitted skillfully into 
their sides weigh from five to twenty-five tons 
and are of vesicular basalt, which, incidentally, 
can hardly be marked by steel tools. How 
then did the natives hew out with their 
primitive tools the huge stones with which 
they constructed their ahus? 

The great statues of Easter Island, some 
of which are found still standing, others top- 
pled over, are scattered in large numbers 
along the slopes of this mystery isle. For 
the most part they are cut out of sedimen- 
tary, compressed deposits of basalt. Many of 
the statues are merely outlined in the vol- 
Others are 
half-completed, and several were apparently 
just about to be lifted from their beds. Count- 


less idols are finished and now grace the 


slopes of the island. 

The facial characteristics of the statues 
differ, but all have the same visage of menace 
and arrogance—thin distended lips, set in an 
expression of disdain and scorn; great dilated 
nostrils; wide, fierce eyes; high sloping 
brows and long hanging ears. If these were 
patterned after the first dwellers of the isle, 
they would certainly indicate their makers 
to be a strong race of conquerors. But this 
supposition is shattered by what little his- 
tory is known of the island. The natives 
were divided into small clans and waged con- 
stant sanguinary battles with one another. 
Yet it must have taken years of organized 
labor, with no time for warfare, to build 
these immense ahus and statues. 

Why did the islanders leave their work so 
suddenly, their baffling monuments in sun- 
dry stages of incompleteness—ahus half-fin- 
ished, and statues flung here and there in 


disorderly array? It would seem as if some 
horrible calamity had overtaken them in their 
labors, before which they had fled wildly in 
fear, dropping their tools and leaving the 
statues where they had dragged them. It is 
certain that the early artisans did not escape. 
They and their secret are in the dust along 
the barren shores. 

There is no plausible explanation for this 
artistic obsession of the Easter Islanders in 
the construction of their tombs and statues. 
The progress in art and science of many ex- 
tinct nations is easy enough to account for. 
A country’s location was in the direct route 
of commerce, or it had vast natural resources 
to favor the erection of great edifices. But 
Easter Island is one thousand miles distant 
from the nearest land, that being the small 
uninhabited isle of Ducie to the west. It is 
three thousand miles from the nearest of the 
old empires of the New World, and ten 
thousand miles from the closest empires of 
the Old World. Its geographical position 
places it completely out of all routes of old 
empire commerce. Investigation reveals that 
the island was never fertile, being practically 
devoid of the edible fruits and vegetables 
found on other isles of the South Pacific. 
Volcanic eruptions occurred frequently and 
laid to waste the lowlands, destroying the 
soil’s fertility. The island is barren and dry 
and the only water is found in the craters, and 
that is brackish. Shell-fish are the only sea 
life obtainable for marine food, and they are 
not found in large quantities. 

Where then did the former Easter Islanders 
obtain the sustenance necessary to carry on 
their great crypt and statue making? Although 
the climate of the island is very healthful, 
with the cool breezes of the trade-winds blow- 
ing constantly across it, this is a negligible 
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WITHIN THE CRATER 


The largest number of statues in all stages of com- 

pletion is found within the crater of Rano-Raraku. 

The sculptors used stone chisels and worked in 
niches surrounding the statues. 


On the southwest part of the island is a sacred 

village called Orango, situated on a narrow and 

precipitous cliff. Here are forty-eight houses built 

entirely of stone, the only examples of their kind in 
Polynesia. 


A bird cult played an important part in the lives 

of the original inhabitants of Easter Island. Rock 

carvings of a bird headed man are seen here on a 
cliff overlooking islets where sooty terns nest. 


THE BARREN UPLANDS 


Easter Island is barren and dry and almost completely devoid of vegetation. When the first 
settlers arrived is not known, but probably they were Polynesians. 


consideration with the South Sea Islanders 
when food is lacking. Absence of nourish- 
ment alone, as is evidenced on Easter Island 
today, would have definitely prohibited the 
great undertaking that has been left unfin- 
ished here. 

The cairns and statues are usually found 


on the slopes near the coast, which proves 
conclusively that the first people of Easter 
Island were coastal dwellers. This is further 
substantiated by the discovery of numerous 
dykes and foundations of houses along the 
seashore. What small cultivation that exists 
today is along the lowlands and, of course, 
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is not extensive and it is not prodigal. 

The tombs and statues are found in most 
instances along the sloping coastline, but some 
are placed on high bluffs, while others are 
hidden in gullies. Some statues have been 
erected in clearly defined routes, as if to form 
a glory-road' to the au of some important 
chieftain. In other cases they have been 
placed haphazardly, without thought about 
regular pattern or design. The back of the 
idols are usually left in the unfinished form 
in which they were chiseled from the quarry- 
bed. The statues are buried deeply in the 
earth, and apparently the legs and thighs are 
incomplete. According to one theory the 
statues were placed upon every possible bluff 
and slope of the coast as tikis, or idols, defy- 
ing the raging gods of the sea and air. It 
is also possible that they were intended to 
overawe the enemies of the Easter Islanders. 

It has not been adequately explained how 
the great statues were hauled long distances 
from the quarries to their present ‘locations. 
These immense stone idols weigh fifty to 
sixty tons each, so the engineering feat must 
have been a remarkable one, considering the 
crude tools of the natives. How were these 
gargantuan statues lifted on to the burial 
vaults? Why, after so much labor was spent 
on the construction of the statues, were they 
placed in precarious, teetering positions on the 
ahus? ‘They are like ten-pins arranged for 
the sport of the Polynesian god of wind and 
rain, whose first strong assault would, and 
did, topple them over, shattering them. 

Many of the statues have red-tufa hats 
(a soft stone or porous rock formed by de- 
posits from water, usually calcerous), 
shape of which bears little resemblance to any 
headgear found throughout the entire South 
Seas. 

The present day natives of Easter Island 
give little attention to the ahus and statues. 
The strange stone idols were dropped by the 
Gods of the Sky, they will tell you. Truly, 
this seems to be the simplest way fur ex- 
plaining their presence on the sloping coast. 

Perhaps, however, we have in the ancient 
name for the island a hint of a possible so- 
lution. Te Pito te Fenua, meaning “The 


Only~a few hundred natives remain on Easter Is- 

land. They are a surly, ill favored group of people 

utterly lacking in the charm possessed by most Poly- 
nesians. 


Center of the Earth,” is the ancient name 
for Easter Island, and it is not fantastic to 
surmise that this island might have been 
the central island of a great archipelago. Per- 
haps it was the main isle of the hypothetical 
continent of Lemuria, all of which sank be- 
neath the sea, leaving this island of sepul- 
chres to remain forever an enigma to man- 
kind. 

My impressions of the Isle of the Dead 
were of a perplexing nature. I felt that I 
was living in the dark recesses of a distorted 
mind; that this island was a discarded frag- 


The rock carvings on Easter Island depict faces, geometric designs and occasionally bird 
headed men. 


whole place was a grotesque and eerie cliae- 


ment flung aside by the whirling worlc 


nal-house, perversely landscaped with relic 
shrines by a race from stygian regions whos 
mentality concerned itself with death instea’ 
of life. They apparently strove with frenzied — 
zeal to leave their departing mark upon the — 
earth so that posterity would have no doubts — 
but that they labored for remembrance in- 
stead of indolent happiness. The safekeeping 
of bones and the carving out of fearful — 
images of gods are the only evidences we 
have of their design for living. Their wooden — 
tablets, with the picture symbols and glyphs, - 
are eloquently mute. They cannot be properly © 
deciphered to explain what they were inven 
ed to convey. at 

One evening I went with an Austeatiane 
scientist to view the great burial cairn near. 
Hananakou. It was a grim sight, silhouetted — 
against the tropical moon on the sea-cliff. 
It recalled to memory some of the shattered — 

pyramids of Egypt. The front of this ahu 
was of huge blocks of volcanic rock, matched 
and neatly squared, with carvings of faces 
and figures that stood out sharply in the a 
of light and shadow. I found the proverbial — 
swastika or fylfot. There were human bones — 
in the chambers of this barrow. 

The scientist was adamant in his partic- 
ular theory of Easter Island. “I am positive,” 
he said, “that a Pacific continent once ex- 
tended due west from South America to 
here, or at least from the Galapagos to the 
Tuamotu Archipelago. The people who built 
these cairns and statues are certainly related — 
to the Incas of Peru.” He brushed an eager — 
hand over the carvings on the face of the © 
mound. “These drawings are similar to some — 
on a piece of pottery I dug up in an Inca 
grave.” He traced a design in the moon- — 
light with his index finger. “And here is the — 
swastika that was known in ancient Troy, i 
India and South America. Even your North | 
American Indians used this symbol.” As. 
we were walking down the moon-drenched 
slope he said, “I think the Maori legenc . 
of the Pacific is correct. These early natives 
survived the Great Deluge, when most of the 
Continent of the Pacific sunk below the ae 
ing seas. Easter Island is the only remaining 
part of the Land of Mu.” 

The complete mystery of Easter lagen will sf 
perhaps never be solved but it will alway: 
draw scientists to its puzzling slopes. serve 

The manager of Mateveri Ranch became — 
moré congenial as the days passed. One 
evening at tea he became talkative. 

“Tell me about this island,” I had asked : 
him. 

“Oh, there isn’t much to tell about Fase 
Island,” he replied. “Fiction writers” and 
pseudo-scientists are the only ones who get 
enthusiastic about L’Ile de Paques. There 
are, of course, some interesting carved statue 
planted on the slopes of Hanga Roa and the 
other sides of the island. There is an un- 
usually large ruined burial cairn at Vaina- Fe 
poo that’s worth looking at. But one soon 
gets tired of seeing them. When you've 

(Continued on page 30) ws 
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topedi Mon- 
Mount Athos 


; leventh century. Va- 
i is the wealthiest 
d most progressive 


CRAFTSMEN AT 
‘METEORA 


_ Many of the monks at 
_ Mount Athos and else- 
yhere devote them- 
selves to craftsmanship. 
These monks at Me- 
- teora, at work carving 

crucifixes, refused to 


» leave after their mon- 


_astery was partially de- 
stroyed by German 
bombs. 
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by Anna Xydis 


Photographs courtesy of The Greek Office of Information Service 


Megaspileon Monastery was bombed by the Germans because 
they believed it harbored underground fighters, 


hi terious. During the long gap between her fall 
s the classical Hellas which comes to mind, to the Roman Empire and her resurrection as 
the Hellas of Phidias, Scopas, Sophocles and a free state in the nineteenth century, al- 
Plato. It’s the Acropolis with its sun drenched though under foreign domination, Greece 
temples, the sloping hills of Delphi sur- continued on her path of civilization. And 
rounding the ancient open theater, the marble _—_ throughout the so called dark ages, with bar- 
‘ barians infesting the lovely shores of the 
Mediterranean, men went on struggling in 
quest of the spirit, of faith, of eternity. At 
subjugated to Rome and the revolution of first hermits, individually, like the prophets 
_ 1821, the dawn of her independence—noth- _in the Bible, made their homes in caves and 
ing less than one thousand and eight hundred = meditated on what appeared to be the retro- 
ars lost in the night of history. The aver- gression of mankind. And then slowly small 
age tourist who goes to Greece is always groups organized themselves into communi- 
avidly looking for landmarks of the pagan ties. They chose remote localities, preferably 
rods, guided by the legends of Zeus, Venus _ on bluffs or mountaintops, where they could 
Apollo, completely unaware of other fas- defend themselves against the attacks of 
ating phases of Greek culture. pirates and infidels. These hermits, as we 
‘or there is another Greece, a Greece which _— look back upon them now, were always, like 
sh t as, beautiful and infinitely more mys- the ancient Greeks, great esthetes. They 
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chose sites which were not only defendable 
but which were also scenically magnificent. 
So although they wanted to renounce the 
world and dedicate themselves to the paths 
of God, they never could forget their great 
heritage which always glorified the beauty 
of nature, 

As the difficulties of life grew and the 
tradition of a stupendous past became dim- 
mer, these hermits founded orders and 
changed their communities into monasteries. 
All along the Aegean and the Peloponnesian 


coasts and on the islands, these houses of — 


God multiplied and developed until they be- 
came a very important element in the life 
of Mare Nostrum. They were like bastions 
of the Christian faith, torches of light burn- 
ing in the darkness symbolized by the Ot- 
toman Empire which upon the fall of Byzan- 
tium dominated that sphere of the world. 
Some of the Turkish chiefs tried to crush 
these monasteries, others left them in peace. 


The schism of the eleventh century, where- ’ 


by the Greek-Orthodox Church was born, 
did not hinder the growth of these mon- 
asteries. After the fall of Constantinople the 
eyes of the monks were still directed towards 
Byzantium as the spiritual capital of the 
world. Russia, where the Orthodox Faith 
bloomed with extraordinary vigor, contrib- 
uted a great deal to the monasteries until the 


Seated before the cell in which he has spent 
many years of his ascetic lift this aging monk 
reads a letter from his family. 


last world war when the Russian revolution 
broke this very binding bond utterly and 
completely. Monasteries, which subsisted on 
gifts from Russia, found themselves quite 
suddenly without funds and thousands of 


Russian monks were stranded in Greece pen-* 


niless. 

It is difficult to say what the results of the 
second world war have been on the monas- 
teries of Greece. Some of them, like Mount 
Athos, were spared entirely the tragedies of 
utterly ruthless warfare, Others, alas, such 


as Meteora and Megaspileon, two of Greece’s 
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These young monks are chatting together on the balcony of Hagios peeppanes which is built on 
the edge of a precipice. 


most superb examples of Byzantine architec- 
ture, were bombed due to the fact that the 
Germans suspected them of being havens for 
the resistance movement. It is a little early to 
say whether the war has brought a new 
stimulus to contemplation and prayer. 

In a great many monasteries, the cenobians 
in particular, women are not admitted. In 
some of them, this rule goes so far as to 
apply even to female animals. There are, 
therefore, a number of these holy dwellings 
whose interiors I have not been privileged 
to visit. I have, however, been fortunate 
enough, in the case of Mount Athos, to have 
seen the entire peninsula from a yacht at 
very close range and to have subsequently 
flown over it by plane, It would be impos- 
sible to cover, even if very rapidly, this very 
vast subject on which so little is known out- 
side Greece. I will try however to give a 
quick glance at some of the oldest and most 
important of the Greek monasteries. 

The ruins of the monastery of Megaspelion 
at 3,030 feet in Achaia are situated amid olive 
trees in one of the most magnificent posi- 
tions in the world. Mount Parnassus is seen 
in the distance and a wild torrent runs through 
deep gorges. The cornices of the cliffs in 
springtime are a mass of red poppies, corn- 
flowers, white and pink rock roses, convul- 
vulus and ginestra, often interspersed with 
Judas trees. All-over Greece Megaspelion 
is famous for its nightingales as anyone who 


has spent a night at the monastery readily 


understands. From sunset until dawn it is 
a never ending chorus of these exquisite 
throated birds and their sweet chirping is — 
often intermingled with the chaffinch and the 
blackbird. The monastery used to have a 
strange facade, its various wings springing — 
up fron an enormous cave. It’s impossible — 
to tell just where one ends and the other be- 
gins. The church, which was damaged not 
too badly, is celebrated for a painting of | 
the Madonna which the legend attributes — 
Saint Luke. Dating back to the fourth cen-— 
tury the convent has a noble history culmin- | 
ating in the heroic fight that the monks put — 
up against the Turks in 1827 when Ibrahim 
Pasha began his reign of terror. 
Not far from Delphi, also on a deep sores 
stands the Monastery of Saint Luke in Stiris. | 


This Saint, who was born in Macedonia in 


the ninth century, came to this isolated ravine — 
in his youth and died there in 946. He ig 

known throughout the Mediterranean coun-— 
tries as the man of miracles and his relics are j 
venerated everywhere. The monastery is — 
built where his oratory was. Like Megas- — 
pileon it is surrounded by a luxurious vege- — 
tation interspersed with anemones, mar-_ 
guerites and almond trees. Its simple Byzan- “ 
tine lines combined with all the lusciousness — 
of the multi-tinted mosaics form an unusual “) 
combination. The influence of the far East — i 
is very strong, with sudden changes from yi 
sunny, light hallways to the dark, somber, — 

mysterious interiors with huge golden vaults, f 


inner peace of these walls, the most celebrated — sunset and dawn, the calendar being consid- 
being that known as the Divine Light of — erably confused since the time they use is the 
Mount Tabor. Until the fifteenth century old Byzantine time which varies from season 
all these monasteries were cenobian, that is to to season. Services take up a good part of 
say, that all property was kept in common the day and fasting is one of the most im- 


and no one was even allowed to own a cas- portant elements in the life of each monk. “ 
sock, But with the Renaissance blooming As female animals are not allowed anywhere * a 
all over Southern Europe and a new era of in the precincts, no milk, butter, or eggs x 
wealth coming into existence, many monks are obtainable. 4 
voted to establish the complete individuality The architecture, on the whole, is of the | 


of the friar and permit him to own property fortified type. Due to the uncertainty of con- 
and money. Although the Greek government ditions in the Mediterranean and continuous 
has a governor and a few policemen stationed _ attacks of pirates, the walls have had to be 
at Karyes on Mount Athos, the peninsula strong. Not until the eighteenth and nine- 
is ruled exclusively by the hierarchy of the teenth centuries were balconies added to the vs 


Orthodox Church. The affairs of the penin- _two top floors. Most of the windows how- 

sula are handled by a great council, composed ever look towards the inner courts and a 

of representatives from the leading monas- tower is generally somewhere in evidence. 

teries. Their main worry is to preserve the These monasteries, which have harbors, are 

great traditions of the past and ignore in- often provided with an arsenal tower where 

novations as much as possible. boats could be placed in case of attacks from if 
The monasteries have had to pay indemni- _ the sea. As the result of fires, many of the | 

ties at various times to the Turks who dom- old fifth and sixth century Byzantine churches 

inated Greece for long periods. At the time have been destroyed but those remaining are 

of the revolution for independence in 1821, about the finest specimens anywhere. 

the monks supported the Greek patriots. Dur- Simopetra is one of the most unusual look- 

ing the second world war, the Germans, ing. It stands white as snow on a tremendous 


strangely enough, hardly interfered with the rock overlooking a ruddy gorge, its entrance 
running of this utopian world and although at the back consisting of an equeduct, three 
the monasteries suffered great privations they tiers long, which connects the mountain to 


were able at least to remain outside the strug- the building. On both sides gigantic rocks 

gle. arise from the sea, one thousand feet high. 
It is estimated that there are about six Agia Lavra is the only monastery in Athos 

thousand monks at present on Athos, dis- which is not placed on some kind of a cliff. 


tributed among thirty monasteries and a vast It is set in a grove of oaks and chestnuts 
number of settlements, cottages and huts. The and looks very much like a medieval town. 


gates to the monasteries are closed between (Continued on page 32) 
small sanctuary lamps, vast mosaics repre- 
senting Christ in the various phases of his 
iracle-making life. 3 Mt Nee ae : 
Se £ G th At Vatopedi there are carved fountains Simopetrais built like a medevial castle on a huge rock 
eee ver ONC” g0eS in Greéce, there is in the beautifully wooded gardens. overlooking a rugged gorge, 


scarcely a bay, a river or a mountain which 
does not have some mythological legend at- 
tached to it. The peninsula of Mount Athos 
is no exception to this rule. In fact the an- 


ong chain of fires rich announced to 
eece ‘the fall of Troy. The-early Christian 


ra ok on hermits came to Athos and 
Although there were various 


in quite apart from the rest of the 
id. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
‘it is said that there were over three 
“separate units. Theological contro- 
ave shaken from time to time the 


A SOLDIER'S RETURN TO RURAL ENGLAND 


by Colton Gagg 
Photographs from Dorien Leigh 


THERE’S a pleasure in discovery, but there’s 
much greater joy in rediscovery, especially 
with a war in between. 

I came home to England from the glamor 
and diseases, the color and the jungles of the 
Far East to a cool quayside at Southampton, 


and two G.I.’s were on the dock. To me 
England said “hello again.” To them it was 
saying “good-bye, and thank you.” I came 


to rediscover my country. They were leaving 
with memories of it. 

Memories, maybe, of the trim village of 
Snitterfield, near Stratford-on-Avon, where 
I rode not long afterwards. You can have 
London and Land’s End; you can have Can- 
terbury and Cambridge; you can even have 
Stratford-on-Avon ; but give me a bicycle and 
Pll take you to the heart of England, to the 
gentle lanes and villages and hills where little 
changes, and the people are the country’s 
backbone. 

Snitterfield is tidy. It has calm clipped 
hedges and clean lanes. Behind the hedges 
live tiny old cottages with flowers on the walls 
and a shady path from the garden gate. A 
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The fishing village of Polperro in Cornwall. 


stream tinkles by the village street. Rooks’ 
nests clutter the tall trees, and the church— 
a grey English church—lurks behind them, as 
English churches do. And above the village 
is a war memorial. 

Not an ordinary one, for it stands high 
on the crest of a hill. It commemorates the 
Snitterfield men who died in the 1914-18 
war, and it looks over the misty sweep of 
the Avon valley to the dim blue rise of the 
Cotswolds beyond. I sat on the seat there, 
still and alone, and saw the stretch of coun- 
try for which these men, and more recent 
ones, died; the monument tells me that they 
died for 

. . that England 

Which never did, and never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
And though Shakespeare’s words may smack 
of over-patriotism, they somehow, on that 
hill-top, come alive. 

I sought Snitterfield, not for its fame, for 
it has none; nor its beauty or history, for it 
has little; but because it is an English village, 
and nowhere in the world is there anything 


soil, grown from the land, Jone in ae 
hedges and little patchwork fields. We 


Midlands then. How very green they ar i 
after tropical dust! I passed an old-world 
pink-and-white meet of the North Warwick 
shire fox-hounds, and rode by Banbury Cross, 
to which our children “ride a cock-hors 
in nursery rhyme. Then, still pushing my 
pedals, I came up the Trent valley in Not 
tinghamshire. 

There I found George Foster. Goontee 
is almost unique, for he runs a windmill, 
and a running windmill is rare. Often they 
stand on English hills, but seldom is the grea 
domed building crowned by moving sails, 
and even more seldom do those sails g be 


grindstones that grind the corn. | 
But George’s mill at Leverton Aan 
came to the doorway, dusty as a miller pe | 


and beans. Up a ladder to the grindiy 
floor we went, and with a a steady cues, a hugs 


central cog was slowly turning from the drive 
of the swishing sails higher still. On it were 
geared smaller cogs, below each of which 
was a great round moving stone slab, crush- 
ing against a lower one a slow stream of wheat 
which came down a chute from the next floor. 
From the stones ran the flour, and into a sack 
on the ground floor. 

George is a disillusioned man. He is a 
craftsman, a wizened relic of the days when 
individual skill was worth more than riches. 

“T remember the time when we made our 
own cogs, turned the threads on our nuts 
and bolts, put new flaps on our sails,” he 
said. “Now it isn’t so easy.” He pointed 
to one of the smaller cogs. “I used to make 
those of apple-wood when I was a millwright, 
at half-a-crown a tooth. Now I’ve to get 
poor machine-made ones costing five times as 
much. Yes, the days of the country miller 
are over. Modern mills have seen to that.” 

I left George to his sorrow and white dust, 
and the creaking, turning sails waved me a 
sad farewell. 

All the greenness of England could not 
blot out the war. It stabbed at me at every 
turn of the road. An empty airfield, a dere- 
lict line of huts; mile upon mile of dumps; 
great factories hidden in fields, now pathetic 
and puzzled-loeking; the skeleton of a 
bombed house: all these made it impossible 
to see a peaceful, untouched England all the 
time. And above all, the tractors reminded 


THE ROLLRICH STONES 


Near Chipping Norton there is a mysterious 

circle of stones dating from prehistoric times. 

According to local legends these stones turn 

into men on certain nights and dance around 
in a circle. 


BANBURY CROSS 


The town of Banbury in Oxfordshire is cele- 
brated in nursery rhime for its famous cross. 
This cross was destroyed by zealous Puritans 
in the seventeenth century and later replaced 
by the present cross dating only from 1858. 


OLD ENGLAND UNCHANGED 


Luckily England’s lovely old villages seldom suffered from bombing raids, The thatched roofed 
houses of Rainsbury Village have lost none of their charm. 


me. For where solemn horses used to plod 
a leisurely way, gasoline-driven juggernauts 
now surge, turning the soil, reaping the crops, 
driving desperately over every possible inch 
of land in the battle for food. The war 
still goes on in England’s fields, fought by 
the farmers and the rosy-cheeked girls of 
the Women’s Land Army, by school children 
and factory workers in their holidays; the 
land gets no respite these days as I cycle 
through it. 

I passed the wool towns of Yorkshire, and 
ran into England’s little paradise—the Lake 
District. We have to have our pleasures 
in miniature here. This island has no room 
for the vast and spectacular... Yet, though 
you can cycle through it in a day, the Lake 
District is a vest-pocket collection of still 


blue waters and savage mountains; of rough 


scrambling passes and quiet wooded shores, 
all jumbled in an incredible, fascinating com- 


pactness that takes the breath and upsets the 
most carefully-planned tour. 

For days I cycled there, criss-crossing my 
tracks in a tumble of Wordsworth and rock- 
climbs, swimming and ruin-gazing. And I 
met another unusual man on Cold Fell, which 
is a lonely moor between grim scree-sided 
Wastwater and the sea. 

His name was Archie Reed, and he was 
laying a hedge with a wicked-looking knife 
held in mittened hands. As he half-cut a tall 
hawthorn branch he would bend it along the 
hedge to bind the failing lower levels anew, 
for these hedges are old and spindly. Around 
him loped three lean rangy dogs, low to the 
ground, with long tails like fox-hounds, but 
without their chocolate-and-black markings. 
He. told me.about them. 

They ‘were trail-hounds, a breed rarely 
found outside the Cumberland fells, and their 
job was trailing. ‘Trailing what?’ I asked. 
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And this is the tale of a trail. 

Two men go out beforehand, with rags 
soaked in aniseed. From a distant point they 
drag them up fells and down valleys in the 
two halves of a rough circle, meeting even- 
tually after doing about five miles each. From 
there the dogs are loosed, for hound-trailing 
is a race round the aniseed trail. .There’s 
keen excitement among these hills, and a good 
dog is worth money. The starting-point be- 
comes the winning-post, of course, and as the 
dogs are sighted on a distant slope their own- 
ers begin’! to whistle. A well-trained dog 
often produces a fine burst of speed at the 
whistle, his master collecting his winnings 
and bets amid a busy hubbub of banter and 
friendly argument. 

Archie showed me his whistle-training. He 
took one from his pocket and blew it. Like 
bullets the dogs were on him, jumping up, 
fawning, tails pumping madly. The secret? 
Just cupboard-love, for he gave them a tit-bit 
from his pocket as reward. That’s how it 
works; a tiring dog knows that the whistle 
means a dish of tripe or some other luscious 
prize for him. 

It’s no haphazard fun, this hound-trailing. 
It’s a deadly serious matter in these parts. 
Dogs are registered with an Association, 
breeders and trainers meet and exchange 
views and news, and trails are run to definite 
rules. And—strangely—it only happens in 
Cumberland, over Lakeland fells. 

I saw signs of cock-fighting there, too. 
In an old beamed pub near Bassenthwaite 
Lake there were two stuffed birds, lean and 
bitter and vicious-looking. Cock-fighting, with 
its savage metal spurs, is illegal, but rumor 
talks of secret mains in quiet tucked-away 
corners. 

North of the Lakes my bicycle took me 
back two thousand years. Over the back- 
bone-like Pennines, from coast to coast, 
stretches the outer rampart of the Roman 
Empire—Hadrian’s Wall, built to keep out 
the wild tribes of the north. It is still pre- 
served in parts, snaking over the hills. Here 
and there I saw the fortified camps of the 
. garrisons, kitchen utensils, fireplaces, and the 
homesick stone-scribblings of a Roman sol- 
dier. History is alive and real over these 
lonely moors. 

Southward now, from the gaunt and gray 
moorland, through town-packed Lancashire 
and into the softer dales and hills of Derby- 
shire. Here were the treacherous bogs of 
Kinder Scout, and unexplored underground 
caves in the limestone, entered down chim- 
neys on the end of a rope; here, too, the 
little havens of Lathkill Dale, Monsal Dale, 
Dovedale, and many another. Eyam, where 
the Great Plague of England petered out 
through the braveness of men who volun- 
tarily isolated themselves. Derwent reservoir, 
where a sad lost village lies under the water 
which runs to the faucets of Sheffield. And 
so-my way brought me to Birmingham. 

Birmingham is no beauty-spot. It holds 
no rarity. Only soot and factories and sweat 
and toil. But it is a city—the second city of 
England. And it is in the cities you get the 
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full fury of post-war problems. In Birming- 
ham I went short of cigarettes. In Birming- 
ham the public-houses sold out of beer at 
an early hour, or didn’t open at all. In Birm- 
ingham seventy thousand people were waiting 
for houses, and prefabricated huts struggled 
oh! so feebly into existence to try and cope 
temporarily with the demand. And in Birm- 
ingham the housewife queued. How often 
and persistently she queued! For fish and 
fruit, for sausages and sweets, for buns and 
buses, for carrots and clothes. And she car- 
ried away the meagre results of her ration- 
book with the satisfaction of Eisenhower 
accepting the German surrender. 

Birmingham is still scarred horribly by 
German bombs, It is working hard to re- 
cover. And with shortagés worse than in 
wartime it contrives to be happy; but it’s 
a tight-belted happiness yet; the men are 
back, the bombers are gone, but I take off 
my hat to the housewife; who still battles 
along. 

Birmingham considerably sobered my re- 
discovery. England’s not all green and con- 
tent. But I turned my bicycle westwards into 
the Shropshire hills, and the peace struggle 
fell away again. On the Long Mynd—a rough, 
rocky scramble for me—I met a gay, fresh- 
air girl of the new generation, walking the 
week’s cobwebs from her mind. With us were 


architecture to the Vale of Evesham. 


only the sheep, with a lark singing invisibly, — 
and over a valley from.us rose the brown 
mass of the Stiperstones on an opposite Y 
hill. From this girl I learned their strange 
legend. Pie 
It seems the Devil was hurrying by o ee 
day on some mission, when he tripped and 
spilled these stones on the hilltop. He was” F 
angry, and vowed he would sink them into’ 
the earth in time, and England would. perish — 
with them, One of the stones is called “the 
Devil’s Chair,” and whenever he can spare. 
the time he sits heavily in it, in the hope pf ‘ 
sinking the lot. So far he’s tried in va 
or maybe he’s had little spare time recent 
The stones are associated with Wild Edric, 
too—a gay, gallant, legendary figure of by-— 
gone struggles of the Welsh border. 
and his fierce band of outlaws are — 


hills, as they did against ong dead opp r 
sors. Or so they say! 
We parted, this red-cheeked girl and 


and I to oe a Ludlow’s great ee ay 1 
out of Shropshire’s beautiful black-and-white : 


TEWKESBURY VILLAGE 


Tewkesbury is famous for its old timbered houses and for its Norman 
church, dating from the twelfth century, which is one of the finest ecclesi- 
astical structures in England. 


AS EVENING APPROACHES 


Not far from Oxford lies the village of Wytham, typical of those parts of 

rural England which retain some of the charm of the past. Modern agri- 

cultural methods introduced during the war have brought great changes 
to the English countryside. 


ae eee ae) P aig DERWENWATER 
_ 1 was back to the southern Midlands again, Derr enncer bich 


two wheels still taking me off the tourist track wooded crags and 
o little unusual places and unexpected people. green hills rising from 


Such a place was Elmley Castle, at the foot Me ieee oY scpevelly GLOUCESTERSHIRE VILLAGE 
tiny Bredon Hill, made famous by the - beautiful of the Lakes Gloucestershire is famous for its dairy farms and orchards and for its un- 
: in the district so often spoiled villages. Here is the village ford and main street at Lower Slaugh- 
celebrated in poetry. ' ter, a typically serene Cotswold rural town. , 


a - 

n a field grandly set at the base of the 
ill was gathered the whole population of the 
age, and, I suspect, of many a neighbor- 
Se village too. There were marquees, a 


lies ome children, and every- 
e horses and cows and little lonely calves. 
rough loudspeakers a mellow farmers’ 
ce gave us the order of events. There 
a walk-round of year-old calves, and 
ping which sounded ‘thin i in the wide air; 
oe ee excitement of “musical sticks.” For 


Eppes they Perea to the center to 
the ends of sticks set in the ground. As 
- were removed competitors fell out, 
ei had a boy and two girls wheeling 


i 


Nc. page 32) 
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THE DYING BUDDHA 


Deep in the jungles of Ceylon are the ruins of the deserted city of Polonnaruwa. Among 
the most impressive statues there is that of the reclining Buddha, a huge figure forty-six 
feet long carved in the twelfth century from solid rock. 
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from Ceylon’ Aungles 


by John Maloney 


iF YOU'D LIKE to look into nature’s 
mirror and see reflections of human nature, 
good and bad, I’d like to take you with me 
for a long tramp through the jungles of Cey- 
fon. We would carry no guns for killing; 
only a rifle and perhaps a revolver for pro- 
tection against a chance tiger we might meet. 
This time we would go out only to follow 
‘ troops of monkeys through lush tropical for- 
ests,,make notes on their habits and laugh 
. at the so-human characteristics these little 
** brown folk of the jungle display. 

~. You would find it amazing, as we criss- 
crossed the mountain ranges from the south 
of Ceylon to the north, to see the roadways 
so distinctly laid out by animals large and 
small. In some places it would seem to you, 
as it did to me, that almost scientific precision 
had been utilized. Narrow runways betray 
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the comings and goings of small deer and 
wild pigs; larger lanes are sure indications 
that water holes used by leopards and tigers 
are nearby. And with surprising frequence 
we come across well-worn roads almost as 
wide as automobile highways. 

“Elephants,” my Tamil guides told me the 
first time we came on such thoroughfares, 
and although it had been years since large 
numbers of these mammoth beasts had blown 
their trumpets here, the men all spoke with 
reverence in their voices, and softly. But it 
was on a range just under Adam’s Peak 
that I gained the earliest inkling of the road- 
making customs of jungle animals. 

On this particular trip [ was looking for 
discernible lanes through the trees overhead 
that Tamil guides had assured me I would 
find closely following paths where formerly 


lon’s authority on all things that live 
inhabit these dark forests, insists that m 
eys look upon the elephant as god and 
of their universe. On this trip my 
scented Tamils, who actually belong to 
Hindu tribe driven out of southern India 
and who make excellent hunting guides, wer 
determined to prove to a hard-headed u 
liever that a relationship of some sort ac 
ally exists. ae 
The most practical of all principles seemed 
to have been used by now-dead or captured 
builders of the roads—for only a few 
phants remain in a wild state on this’ 


I would not claim that the lumbering giants 
laid their heads together and planned a sys- 
tem of engineering any more than I would 
believe our Baltimore orioles built their mas- 
terpieces of nests by anything but God-given 


instinct ; yet my respect for the animals’ pub- 
lic works increased enormously with the in- 
spection of each jungle passageway. And to 
bear out my Tamils’ contentions, almost to a 
certainty where an old elephant road ran along 
a valley or crossed a ridge, monkey aerialways 
were to be found overhead. Their leavings in 


Elephants are indispensable as burden bearers 
in the interior of Ceylon. This beast is carry- 
ing a load of brush. 


Eunng Galloway 


RICE FIELDS 


Rice is the principal 
acricultueal product of 
Ceylon. It is grown, as 
In many pars O¢ the 
East, on terraced slopes 
caretully irrigated and 
tended with meticulous 
care. Relow is the 
ty pical bullock cart 
used by natives in the 
interior. 


the form of broken pods where seeds had been 
shaken out, mangled clusters of palm nuts 
or wild grapes could be found in the tracks, 
now long hardened; of larger beasts below. 
By the freshness of these spoils we could 
determine the time of passing of the chatter- 
ing brown bodies overhead. 

That day we had left all guns behind, for 
the Tamils insist monkeys recognize the scent 
of powder for miles and know what such a 
smell may mean to them. Ordinarily we 
should have heard their chatter and laughter 
soon after leaving clearings where tea plant- 
ers slowly had been pushing tangled under- 
growth and tall trees further and further 
up the steep mountainsides, but we were four 
thousand feet above sea level before we found 
them. There, sitting in wet weeds and brush, 
we watched them as they moved high and 
slowly above us among sun-lighted treetops, 
feeding and carrying on a running conversa- 
tion as they progressed. 

Somewhere in the valley below I could hear 
the singing of a small stream as it leaped from 
stone to stone. Blossom-headed parrots quar- 
reled and cackled on lower trees, and further 
off to our right a sound of distress came from 
some clear-throated bird whose nest very 


probably was being robbed of eggs or young 
by the smooth-gliding boa. These were all 
jungle sounds, and nothing to disturb the 
peace and the human-like acrobats we were 
watching above us, their man-ish antics and 
bits of buffoonery at times making it difficult 
for us to control our chuckles as we looked 
up at them. 

All day long we followed the tribe, while 
the Tamils kept pointing to the similarity in 
contour and routing between the animal road 
below and the monkey path in treetops over- 
head. At times thick rubbery leaves shut 
the monkeys from our view for a few sec- 
onds, but we were able to follow them on 
and on as we listened to their small talk or 
mentally applauded when an otherwise affec- 
tionate mother gave sound spankings to 
youngsters who ventured on frail limbs or 
skipped too far in advance of the bewhis- 
kered old patriarch setting the pace at the 
head of the column of fifty or so. 

More than once, on other tramps through 
jungles of this region, I was to recall this con- 
scientious mother’s spankings, for I have seen 
other instances where monkey courage over- 
came natural monkey caution. I was en route 
to a jungle pool which natives told me was 
used by many animals I wanted to see, when 
my Tamils heard a thin little whimper in the 
bushes on the side of the trail. There we 
found a half-grown fellow who had missed 
his grip when he over-estimated his ability 
to leap from one branch to another, and 
had suffered a broken back in consequence. 

First we had noticed, as we came nearer 
the whimper, a six-inch track as though some- 
thing had been dragged over it. Further 
off in the bush we found the youngster in 
a very weak condition, pulling himself along 


by his hands.and groaning very humanly as 
he moved. Red ants already were preparing 
themselves for a feast as they followed along 
behind him four or five abreast, innumerable, 
remorseless, frenzied. And although I sin- 
cerely hated doing it,-I. raised a pistol I was 
carrying and gave him the only peace his 
little world had left. Far from registering 
fear when we came upon him, he had asked 
with his little brown eyes for help. The bul- 
let was the only answer I knew. 

Still another time I was watching a troop 
of these children of the jungle as they played 
and fed on low branches while I sat on the 
edge of a tank, as the dam-reservoir so widely 
used for irrigation in India and Ceylon is 
called, hoping that a crocodile would show his 
head above the water. Further up along the 
tank a startling commotion arose, and I heard 
the shrill little scream that monkeys always 
utter in distress. When I cautiously worked 
my way around the bank I saw a female 
monkey, her short tail firmly grasped three 
inches from the body by the long sharp jaws 
of one of the very reptiles, a five or six 
footer, for which I had been lying in wait. 

Ten feet back from the bank a baby 
monkey was clinging to the branches of a 
wild rubber tree with hands, feet, and short 
stubby tail, crying piteously as he watched 
his mother’s struggle to pull away from the 


THRESHING 
RICE 


Agriculture in Cey- 
lon is largely car- 
ried on by primi- 
tive methods. 
Tamil farmers are 
here at work in the 
lowlands, threshing 
the rice crops. 
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AT CEYLON’S ANCIENT 
CAPITAL 


Anuradhapura, one of the most 
impressive of the “buried cities 
of Ceylon,’ possesses relics of 
a civilization that existed more 
than two thousand years ago. 
Among the dagobas still stand- 
ing, the largest is Abkayagiriya 
which was begun about 275 
A.D. The brick mound is 327 
feet in diameter, and with its 
pinnacle it was originally 270 
feet high. 
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sharp-toothed monstér that held her. How 
that crocodile had succeeded in getting hold — 
of the short little tail that rhesus monkeys of 
Ceylon, India and Malaya wear I have no 
way of knowing, for they generally sit on 
low branches and tease the reptiles very 
cockily and unmercifully while they look up 
hungrily with their dead, expressionless eyes. 
From safe heights in trees and bushes near- 
by others of the tribe sat throwing damning 
curses in the most vile monkey language in 
futile attempts to make the reptile release the 
mother, and throwing twigs and leaves down — 
to earth in their rage. They only retreated a 
short distance when I broke through the un- 
derbrush along the tank’s bank. 

This time I had a rifle, and the “croc” 
released the mother’s tail at the first shot, 
although it was not fatal. But he knew some- 
thing had interfered with the meal, although 
I had aimed at the eyeball and missed by an 
inch. I came-close enough so that he made 


_one lunge-at me before I got in an accurate 


shot and he lay there for several minutes flop- 
ping foolishly before finally quieting in death. 

The sequel was not happy for the monkey 
mother, despite the saving of her life. A 
Tamil boy who had been with me dashed for 
the rubber tree at my first shot and pulley 
the baby from his perch, although he cried 
and clung to the branch in an appealing way. 


{ 


poy GC alloway 


The mother seemed to have forgotten her off- 
spring on first being released, and jumped 
into the nearest tree. But once at a safe 
distance, she started a great chattering that — 
was immediately joined by other members 
of the tribe, although they were retreating to 
safer heights as they remonstrated. 

That kid monkey became one of Satan’s~ 


‘offspring before we saw the last of him. J 


gave him to the daughter of the tea planta- 
tion manager I was visiting—somewhat over — 
his protests! She started him on a diet of 
milk from a bottle, mixed with mashed ba-— 
nanas, and three weeks later he had become 
well accustomed to the house and all its in- 
mates. His first fall from grace, however, 
(Continued on page 34) 


Palace servants sat silently on the steps of the 
room where the Maharaja lay dying. 


_ MOONLIGHT LAY on the milk-white build- 

ings around the great courtyard. A group 

of palace servants, old men*most of them, 

‘with fierce white whiskers, and swords or 

_ daggers thrust through the wide red or yellow 
cotton scarves around their hips, whispered 

in groups, or sat, silent and patient, on the 
broad steps that led up to the room where 
the old Rajput Maharaja lay dying. 

_ Across the courtyard a captive panther 
rattled its chain, and from a nearby stable 
came the sound of a horse stamping rest- 
- lessly. Otherwise all was still. Not a breath 

| eof air lightened the heavy heat of the May 
_ night. 


_ Then, suddenly, the silence was broken by - 


one long shriek, and the attendants recog- 
nized the voice of Piari, the favorite concu- 
bine of the dead prince, who had been watch- 
ing beside his bed for five days and nights 
| while his three wives, held in the bonds of 
_ old-fashioned convention, could only wait out- 
side the closed door that led from the men’s 
to the women’s quarters. They, these patient 
watchers behind the “purdah,” took up the 
‘cry, and in a moment, from every white- 
washed, windowless wall, came the sound of 
weeping, high-pitched, unrestrained, almost 
inhuman. The whole city of—let us call it 
- “Shergarh,” which being interpreted means 
the “Tiger’s Homestead”—crowded at the 
_ foot of ine towering mass of the palace, knew 
_ that the soul of His Highness Sir Sher Singh 
(that was not his name, but in English it 
_ means “Tiger’s-Heart” so it will do), had 
eft the tired body, old before its time, for 
the Maharaja had enjoyed his life perhaps 
more gloriously than wisely. 
Before his spirit slipped away, however, 
the men gathered around his bed and placed 
him on the ground, for it is upon the breast 
of Mother Earth that a good Hindu must 
die, be he prince or peasant. Then, before 
his: body was cold, they sat him up, fed him 
to a post, crossed his legs and feet, and placed 
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THE DEATH OF A 
MAHARAJA 


by Frances Stewart 
Photographs from Paul Popper rf 


HOMAGE FOR THE NEW RULER 


Dressed in white and wearing the state jewels the young Maharaja sat on his marble 
throne receiving homage and tribute from his subjects. 


THE BRITIS 
RESIDENT 
ARRIVES 


The British R 
dent came to 
coronation 
monies of the 
Mahajara in 
cordance wit 
custom  establis 
over a century 
He rode to the 
ace on a mag 
cently caparise 
elephant. 


WATCHING THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 


Women and children looked down from rooftops and balconies as the funeral procession 
passed. When the body of the late Maharaja was carried by they broke into heart-rending 


his hands in the correct position, for it was 
sitting, dressed in his best, with a sword in 
one hand and a shield upon his knees that he 
would be carried to his funeral pyre the next 
morning. 
It was thus that we saw him, born high on 
the shoulders of Brahmans, a pink silk um- 
brella, rather the worse for wear and patched 
in several places, over his head, being taken 
in procession from the palace, preceded by 
six elephants draped in red and gold, the 
state cavalry, two bands—each playing a dif- 
ferent melody at one and the same time— 
and a number of men carrying baskets filled 
with small coins and straw. As they went 
they threw handfuls of coins and straw to 
right and left, and children scrambled for 
the money in the thick white dust. Behind 
the Maharaja followed the state officials, 
dressed in white, the color of mourning in 
India, and wearing white turbans on their 
_ heads. 
_ The way was long and hot and dusty. 
_ The head of His Highness nodded 
_thythmically to the steps of the sweating 
_ Brahmans, naked except for their new white 
loin cloths, supplied from the huge sum of 
- money set aside for the funeral expenses. 
_ Through the narrow streets of the old city 
_ the procession slowly passed. Curious crowds 
lined the way. Women and children looked 
down from rooftops and balconies, and as 
their late ruler came opposite they broke into 
leart-rending wails. The lamentations were 
not entirely false, for the old. Maharaja, 
though uneducated and extravagant and self- 
indulgent in the extreme, had been kind and 
thoughtful to those with whom he had come 
contact, besides which, in the more remote 


wails, 


gress Party has not yet reached, the belief is 
still common that ‘a king can do no wrong,” 
and that the Maharaja is “the father of his 
people.” 

Out of the massive city gate, with its bat- 
tlemented walls and heavy iron spiked door, 
reminders of the days when Rajaputana was 
the battleground of India, passed the proces- 
sion. Outside the city the heat was less, 
but the dust raised by the feet of men and 
animals rose in stifling clouds. The sun glit- 
tered on the string of rubies round the dead 
man’s neck, and on the diamonds in his tur- 
ban. They were not, however, the best court 
jewels, in fact they were the least valuable 
that could be found in a hurried search by 
the state treasurer and the chief minister, 
for once the procession reached the cremation 
ground, all the valuables worn by the dead 
prince would become the property of the 
Brahman priests. 

It had been a busy and exhausting night 
for the chief minister. Owing to the absence 
of the old Maharaja’s heir, a captain in the 
Indian Army at the time of his father’s death, 
the chief minister had to take the full respon- 
sibility of locking up the state jewels, the 
treasury, the bank, records office and the dead 
man’s personal valuables. Accompanied by 
the Maharaja’s private secretary, a man of 
enormous girth and a tendency to asthma, 
and by two ancients armed with bunches of 
huge keys and equally large seals, he had 
spent most of the night hurrying from place 
to place, putting his seal upon boxes, chests 
and iron studded doors. The rest of the night 
he had passed in his office writing out tele- 
grams and arranging the details of the next 
day’s ceremonies. Now, tired, covered in dust 
and parched with thirst, for none of the more 
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orthodox had eaten or drunk since the Maha- 
raja died, he plodded along at the head of the 
little band of state officials. 

An old palace retainer, shivering from ma- 
laria, staggered out of the procession and 
fainted by the road side. The state doctor, 
a man educated in the West, hating the heat 
and the dust and the flies and the whole grue- 


This captive panther was one of the late Maharaja’s : 
favorite pets. | 


A grey stallion, richly caparisoned, was sent as a 
funeral offering, supposed to be used by the dead 
ruler, to the temple of Nathwara. 


Most of the palace servants were old men with fierce sy 
white whiskers and swords or daggers thrust through 
their waist bands. 


Men and women, dressed in their best, came 
from the surrounding farm villages to see the 
procession, for Indians love pagentry. 


some procedure, thankfully seized the excuse 
to hurry to the sick man’s side. In a few 
minutes, however, the old Rajput was on his 
feet again, and in spite of protests, hobbled 
on. For forty years he had followed his 
prince, and now he was not going to fail 
in his last duty to the man he had looked 
upon as a demi-god. 

Here and there beside the road stood up- 
right stone slabs carved with the figures of 
one or two women. Stiff little figures they 
were, rather like comical dolls, but with noth- 
ing comical or doll-like in what they com- 
memorated, for they were “‘suttee stones,” 
placed on the spot, where, in days gone by, 
before the British forbade the burning of 
widows, one or more women had thrown 
themselves—or been given an encouraging 
push—upon the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands. Now all that was left to mark the 
scene of their agonies were these slabs of 
stone, which can be seen, only too frequently, 
the length and breadth of Rajputana. 

At last the high walled royal cremation 
ground was reached. Great carved ceno- 
taphs to past rulers of Shergarh stood in rows. 
The last one, dedicated to the late Maharaja’s 
grandfather, for it is the Rajput custom for a 
prince to build his grandfather’s and not his 
father’s monument, was still unfinished, for 
Sir Sher Singh had found more entertaining 
uses for his money than that of building ceno- 
taphs. 

Green parrots flashed screeching across the 
patches of heat-faded sky between the tam- 
arind trees. Monkeys, disturbed by the 
crowds, chattered angrily in the branches, and 
here and there a peacock, in all the glory 
of his summer plumage, displayed his tail 
as he gyrated slowly before a group of seem- 
ingly indifferent hen birds. 

Here in this garden of memories, full of 
ghosts of dead queens and concubines who 
had committed suttee in the flames that con- 


_ priests and Brahmans, 
‘feudal landowners, all 


| apriecta A ARM gee 
sumed their lords’ corpses, great piles of san- 


dlewood stood ready, and here, watched by 


that remained of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, descendant of the Sun, 
father of his people, was burned, while the 
people of the city, the cavalry, elephants, and 


those state officials who were not Rajputs, 


waited outside. 

One horse, a grey stallion, richly capri- 
soned, chosen for the honor because of his 
age and an unsound hind leg rather than for 
any merit he might once have possessed, was 
taken to the cremation ground, and kept tied 
there until sent some days later as an offering 
to.the ancient and fabulously wealthy temple 
of Nathwara, near Udaipur, a temple with 
an annual revenue of over a million dollars, 
and which owns large herds of cattle and 
buffaloes, and many horses and elephants, all 
of which have been presented to the temple 


After the new Maharaja had touched the coins 
and the coconuts offered him as tribute they 
were placed at the foot of his throne, 


on the occasions of births, deaths or marriages 
of princes and other rich men. 

All night long the funeral pyre smouldered 
and glowed. In the pale light of dawn priests 
collected the bones and ashes, and after 
sprinkling them with milk and tiny particles 
of gold, placed them-in sacks. These sacks, 
nine in number, were then despatched under 
escort in a third-class railway carriage to 
the sacred river Ganges, there to be taken out 
in a boat and sprinkled upon the water. 

In the meantime, in the royal cremation 
ground, a priest was going through the cus- 
tomary farce of being “persuaded” to eat his 
meals upon the spot where the funeral pyre 
had stood. At first, custom ordained, he had 
to refuse, and only after he had been begged 
and bribed with a considerable sum of money, 
did he finally, with well simulated reluctance, 
give in, and thus removed any danger of bad 
luck from the spot. In some places a priest 
actually lives at the cremation ground, ready 
whenever necessary to go through this farce. 

Finally the absent heir, who had been on 


Rajput nobles and _ 


“ing. For the following week the young prince 


the ribbon of the Noe Crom on ‘hes uni- 
form, to be seized upon immediately by th 1 


men, and forced to play his part in the re 
maining ceremonies, many of which must 
have seemed ridiculous and even unpleasan 

to an educated young man fresh from modern. 


mechanical warfare. , Probably the one he Bo i 


shared with ever oficial coor ‘endo 
and state servant who could not prove ha 
his own father still lived. 

The ceremony took place on the banks of 
a small lake outside the city. Over a hundred 
barbers from the city and from nearby vil- 
lages worked for several hours, then came ao 
quick bathe in the lake, and then everyone, % 
looking extremely selfconscious, returned — 
home to spend the rest of the day in fast-. 


had to remain, clothed in white and sitting 
on a white cotton floor cloth,.in that part of - 
the palace where the old Maharaja had died, © 
receiving in silence the formal visits of con- 
dolehce bE the chise micnanias state, and of 
other princes, while the priests got. together 
and studied his horoscope to ascertain the 

most auspicious day on which he should be 


state up to the highest part of the bee pi 
still clothed in white ee wearing the _ State - 


The British Resident entered the palace ee) 
ing on a narrow carpet and wearing a white 
uniform, a spiked helmet and a sword. 


_ turban, and having been received and blessed 
_ by the high priest, he sat upon a marble 
_ throne, and received the homage and tribute 
from all those who were now in his employ, 
or who owed him allegiance. One by one his 
subjects approached, bowing low and holding 
- out the. stipulated sum which tradition or- 
_ dained they should pay: The prince touched 
the coin or coins, or, in the case of priests, 
_ the coconut, and it was thrown down at his 
feet, later to be collected by the head ac- 
-countant and his staff. He then presented 
everyone with a colored turban, a sign that 
_ the period of mourning was over, at least as 
far as the men were concerned. 
For the widows of the late Maharaja it 
would last until the end of their lives. Never 
again would they, who had loved their rain- 
~ bow-hued silks and georgettes, wear anything 
_ but white cotton. Their jewels were put aside 
for ever. For weeks they would have to re- 
main in one darkened room. Even the girl 
_ wife of the new ruler would have to stay in 
l strict seclusion for ten months, pretending to 
be heartbroken when all the time she must 
have been rejoicing that she was now the 
Maharani instead of the daughter-in-law of 
three jealous old women who had done their 
‘best to make her life miserable. 

Famine threatened many parts of India. 
Sugar was scarce and supposed to be rationed, 
but custom, which dominates the life of the 
country, over-ruled all difficulties. Custom 


decreed that at the beginning of a new Maha- 


raja’s reign fifty thousand people should be 
fed at state expense, so the services of every 
sweet-maker in the city was commandeered, 
and vast hordes of sugar, saffron, spices and 
clarified butter produced. For three days the 
sweet-makers worked, and then the feast took 
place. 

People poured in from the villages. Dif- 
ferent parts of the city were delegated to 
different castes. Thus the Brahmans ate in 
the grounds of the boys’ school. The mahiis, 
or gardeners, feasted in front of the hospital. 
The potters were relegated to the courtyard 
of the main police station. The Rajputs of 
the Maharaja’s household feasted in the pub- 
lic park, while the Mohammedans, who were 
in the minority in this Hindu state, were fed 
in the grounds of the veterinary hospital, and 
the sweepers and other untouchables on a tree- 
less waste outside the main gate of the city. 

The doctors of the hospital were kept busy 
that night, but in spite of over-eating, heat, 
dust and millions of flies, the feast was a great 
success. The “plates” used were made of the 
strong, dry leaves of the dak tree, and after 
the human guests had finished the lean pariah 
dogs of the city had their share, licking with 
hungry tongues the thousands of sticky, sugar 
encrusted leaves which littered the ground. 

Once more the priests consulted the prince’s 
horoscope, this time to find the right day 
for the British Resident, the Viceroy’s repre- 
sentative, to place him formally upon his 
gaddi, or throne, fot the kingdoms of Raj- 


Each of these carved 
stone slabs show where 
some widow in the past 
committed suttee on the 
funeral pyre of her lord. 


On the day he was pro- 
claimed Maharaja the 
new ruler was carried in 
state to the highest part 
of the palace. His litter 
can be seen at the point 
| where the procession is 
making the turn up the 
ramp. 


putana, in 1818, when the British rescued 
them from invading hordes of Marathas and 
restored their fading glory, accepted a pro- 
tective alliance with Britain, and, up to the 
present day, have owed allegiance to the King 
Emperor. 

The day was chosen. Peasants, dressed in 
their best, came in from the villages. Fes- 
toons of paper flags were hung across the 
streets. Oleander and jasmine bushes were 
stripped of their flowers and the wives of the 
state gardeners were up before dawn making 
garlands. The Resident, accompanied by 
other political officers, arrived. Dressed in 
his white hot weather unifarm, with sword 
and spiked helmet, and mounted upon an 
elephant, he rode in procession through the 
city. The crowds staxed and salaamed in 
silence. Indians never cheer. The elephant 
beneath its heavy silver-plated howdah swayed 
clumsily up the steep stone paved ramp to 
the palace. At the top it knelt, and the Resi- 
dent climbed down the ladder which a red- 
coated attendant put against the creature’s 
side. The guard of honor presented arms, 
God Save the King was played on the palace 
band, and then the Resident walked down a 
long narrow strip of red carpet to where 
the prince awaited him at the end of a huge 
marble pillared pavillion. 

The prince’s wish to wear khaki had been 
overruled with exclamations of horror by all 
his relations and the members of his court, 
and now, looking very resplendent, but very 
young, in a long coat of pale blue and gold, 
glittering with jewels, he led the representa- 
tive of the British Empire to where two 
gold chairs with deep purple seats stood side 
by side. Behind the chairs men with great 
fans tried to keep away the flies and break 


the stifling heat. It had rained the previous 
night, and now the humidity of the atmos- 
phere made the heat even harder to bear. 
Overhead magnificent glass chandeliers: 
hung from the painted ceiling. From the 
walls portraits of the prince’s ancestors 
(Continued on page 32) 
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CREATING THE MYSTERIES OF THE EAST 


The versatile and erudite Willy Ley has con- 
tributed articles to this magazine on such 
diverse subjects as interplanetary travel, the 
inside of the earth, and the unknown animals 
of Africa. In the following article he draws 
upon his rich knowledge of classical litera- 
ture to write about the Roman _ naturalist, 
Pliny the Elder, whose fantastic descriptions 
of the Far East and the people who lived 
there were accepted by educated Occidentals 
for more than a thousand years. . 
Editorial Note 


{ HAVE BEFORE ME a map of the Roman 
Empire at the time of its greatest extent, say 
for the year 100 A.D. It is an ordinary and 
simple map to our eyes, strange only because 
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by Willy Ley 


of some Latin names which have fallen into 
disuse, like Mare Internum for the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Sinus Arabicus for the Red Sea, 
Pontus Euxinus for the Black Sea and 
Oceanus Germanicus for the North Sea. 
Aside from that it is—to us—a normal map. 

But what a change as compared to the ideas 
of the world as they were held by the Greeks 
some eight centuries earlier. The Greeks of 
Homer’s time had thought themselves to be 
more or less in the center, they knew Asia 
Minor and Egypt, Italy and Sicily. They 
had second-hand knowledge of the African 
coast west of Egypt, they had heard about 
Spain and about some oceanic islands, not 


man romance of 
twelfth century, describes — 
the astonishing adven 
tures of its hero with 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
ABOUT 100 A.D. 


them, at least, constituted pieces of a bigg 
mainland. ne 
Even before the Roman Empire embrace: 
all the lands around the Mediterranean S 
the fact that this sea was just a Mare Im 
ternum, an Inner Sea, had become known 
Hundreds of years before the Romans con: 
quered Egypt it had become obvious that the 
Mediterranean was surrounded by massive 
continents. Bit 
In the Roman Empire the geographical 
center still was, ironically enough, the male 
land of Greece. But all of the Balkan pen- — 
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insula was part of the empire; so also were 
the Crimean peninsula, Armenia and all of 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Palestine and 
parts of Arabia, Egypt and Lybia, the whole 
_ North African coast to the Strait of Gib- 


and Portugal, France, Belgium, most of pres- 
ent day Holland, England, the western and 
‘southwestern sections of Germany, Switzer- 
land and most of present day Austria. And, 
of course, Italy and Sicily. That was the ex- 
tent of the Roman Empire, what had been 
_ “the sea” to the Greeks had become “our sea,’ 
Mare nosirum, to the Romans. 

_ The Roman had a fair conception of the 
extent of the continental landmasses forming 
_ what we now call the Old World. But while 
the Romans knew that there was much more 
land than the legions had hammered together 
into one empire, they must have had the feel- 
ing that they had all the important land. In 
the west there was the ocean which interested 
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‘raltar, and north of the Strait all of Spain 


them little, they preferred to travel overland 
and most parts of their: empire could be 
reached by overland routes, the trip on terra 
firma being interrupted only by comparatively 
short jaunts over water. 

But where their roads ended, the useful 
land ended. What was there beyond their 
outposts in Africa? Desert. What -was there 
beyond their outposts in Arabia? Desert. In 
Mesopotamia? Desert. North of Armenia? 
Mountains and beyond the mountains (the 
Caucasus) more desert as they knew from 
reports. It was not the same kind of desert 
as in Africa, but it was desert. In Germania? 
The Hercynian Forest, portrayed in somber 
colors by Caesar himself. 

In every direction, no matter where one 
looked from any high hill in Roman territory, 
the useful land was Roman. And it ceased 
to be Roman only where it was no longer 
useful. In every direction—except toward 
the east. The east was large and populous. 
It had cities and large buildings, it produced 
strange fruit and gold and jewels and works 
of art—and it was the only useful land which 
was not Roman. Logically everything strange 
and fabulous, in short everything that was 
not Roman could be found in the east, pro- 
vided it could be found at all. 

Wonderland had been shifted to the east. 
All the existing fables, especially fables about 
strange kinds of people, were concentrated 
in the regions east of the Roman Empire. 

And every educated Roman who cared to 
find out about those strange peoples, the 
monstruosis hominibus orientis had a ready 
reference work at his disposal in the Natural 
History of his compatriot Cajus Plinius Se- 
cundus whom we call Pliny the Elder. Pliny 
knew full well that many of the things he had 


ONE OF THE ARIMASPI 


In the Far East beyond the Caspian Sea lived 
the Arimaspi, a nation of people, according 
to Pliny, “having but one eye and that placed 
in the middle of the forehead.” 
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From “Mandeville” 


The ancient legend of a race of one-eyed 
giants may have been inspired by the tuskless 
skulls of elephants found in regions bordering 
the Mediterranean. What looks like a large 
single eye socket is actually the nasal opening. 


compiled from other and especially from 
Greek writers about those ‘monstrous peoples 
of the East” sounded incredible, and he him- 
self may have had some difficulties believing 
them. But he had a ready rationalization 
which he passed on to his readers, with more 
oratory than he customarily used, or rather 
with the amount of oratory which marked 
his writings in those parts where he was not 
too certain himself. One cannot help but 
feel that Pliny’s oratory, in these places, 
served to convince the writer as much as it 
served to convince the reader. 

“Who could ever believe in Negroes unless 
he had seen them first?’ Pliny exclaimed. 
“Indeed what is there that does not appear 
marvelous when it comes to our knowledge 
for the first time?’ . 

Because there are Negroes Pliny felt ready 
to believe almost anything. And there was 
something that impressed him even more 
than the difference in skin color: “of ines- 
timable importance, when we give it due con- 
sideration, is the existence of so many 
languages among the various nations, so 
many modes of speech, so great a variety of 
expressions ; that to another, a man who is of 
a different country, is almost the same as no 
man at all.” He was ready to accept phys- 
ical differences as obvious and as pronounced 
as there were linguistic differences. 

After having laid this groundwork he went 
ahead. 

“We have already stated that there are cer- 
tain tribes of the Scythians [placed in the 
Kirghiz Steppes, east of the Caspian Sea] 
and, indeed, many other nations, which feed 
upon human flesh. This fact itself might, 
perhaps, appear incredible, did we not recol- 
lect that in the very center of the earth, in 
Italy and Sicily, nations formerly existed with 
these monstrous propensities, the cyclopes 
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and the Laestrygones, for example, and that, 
very recently, on the other side of the Alps, 
it was the custom to offer human sacrifices 
. and the difference is but small between 
sacrificing human beings and eating them.” 

Cannibalism, in any one of its numerous 
forms, seems to have surprised Pliny enor- 
mously, no modern ethnographer would feel 
the need for special assertion that cannibal- 
ism actually exists, when mentioning it. 

But it is interesting to see that Pliny quoted 
Homer as a straight source. And it is even 
more interesting to observe how the Homeric 
legends based in all: probability on certain 
features of the natural history of Sicily, did 
not simply die out when Sicily ceased to be a 
distant coast. If there were no cannibals in 
Sicily, then there were cannibals in the East, 
beyond the Mare Caspium. Out there an- 
other, even stranger, tribe lived, the Arimaspi, 
“a nation remarkable for having but one eye 
and that placed in the middle of the fore- 
head.” 

Not only the man-eating Laestrygonians, 
but even Polyphemus and his tribe had been 
moved into the fabulous East. We can even 
trace just how that moving had taken place. 

Pliny’s source of information about the 
Arimaspi was mainly the History of Herod- 
otus, where it is stated, in Book IV, that “the 
regions beyond are known only from the ac- 
counts of the Issedonians, by whom. the 
stories are told of the one-eyed race of men 
and the gold-guarding griffins. These stories 
are received by the Scythians from the Isse- 
donians and by them passed on to us Greeks: 
whence it arises that we give the one-eyed 
race the Scythian name of Arimaspi, arima 
being the Scythic word for ‘one’ and ‘spw’ for 
‘the eye’. 

Pliny elaborated a bit on the remark that 
Herodotus had made about the gold-guarding 


ALEXANDER AND THE HAIRY MEN 


The legends about the fabulous creatures of the Far East collected by 

the Pliny persisted throughout the Middle Ages. This picture from 

a fourteenth century manuscript shows Alexander of Macedon fight- 
ing with “hairy and horned men.” 


griffins. Those one-eyed Arimaspi:“are said 
to carry on a perpetual warfare with the grif- 
fins, a kind of monster, with wings, as they 
are commonly represented, for the gold which 
they dig out of the mines and which these 
wild beasts retain and keep watch over with 


From ‘'Mandeville” 


THE GOLD DIGGING ANTS 


In the desert of India Herodotus reported, 

there live among the sand great ants, in size 

somewhat less than dogs, but bigger than 

foxes.” As they burrowed they threw up sand 
heaps full of gold. 


a singular degree of cupidity, while the Arim- 
aspi are equally desirous to get possession of 
hehe 

Reading about the gold-guarding griffins 
one cannot help but think at once of two other 
similar themes. The thought that comes first 
to mind is, of course, Fafnir and the Hoard 
of the Nibelungs. The other theme is the 


one told again by Herodotus about the origin 4 
of the gold of India. In the desert of India, — 
Herodotus reported, “there live among the — 


sand great ants, in size somewhat less than 
dogs, but bigger than foxes. The Persian 
king has a number of them, which have been 


caught by the hunters in the land whereof we — 


are speaking. Those ants make their dwell- 
ings underground, and like the Greek ants, 
which they very much resemble in shape, 
throw up sand-heaps as they burrow. Now 
the sand which they throw up is full of gold.” 


The Indian gold-gatherers went to the des- ~ 


ert of the big ants with camels, making sure 
that they had both male and female camels 


with them—‘‘for the females are faster than ~ 


the males”—and making sure, too, that they 


would arrive during the hottest part of the — 


day when the ants would be underground, 
hiding from the heat. 
then quickly took off the sand which contained 
the gold and rushed away, with the ants in 
pursuit. Sinee—the slower male camels 


_lagged-behind first, presumably appeasing the 


ants, the gold-gatherers on the female camels 
got away. 


“Such, (Herodotus speaking) according to. 
the Persians, is the manner in which the In-_ 


dians get the greater part of their gold; some 
is dug out of the earth, but of this the supply 
is more scanty.’ 

One may dismiss the whole as a fairy-tale, 
designed to obscure the origin of gold which 
was brought on the market and the story was, 
no doubt, used for that purpose. But it is. 
possible that there is a tiny grain of truth in 


The gold-gatherers — 


the story itself, some small fact which set the ~ 
imagination working. One might think, for — 


example, that the starting point of the tale 


was an actual burrowing animal which, if it _ 


goes after its natural pursuits in the sand of. 


river beds where gold can be found, may dig — 


ALEXANDER AND THE DRAGON 


Of all the fabulous and sinister creatures created by the imagination 

of medieval story tellers and philosophers the dragon was the most 

greatly feared. This picture from the same manuscript as the picture 
at the left shows Alexander of Macedon killing a dragon. 


so e up, without acquiring any sense of per- 
sonal possession. If that guess is correct— 
it has been advanced several times—Herod- 
otus’ gold-digging ants may be the bobaks of 
Inner Asia, marmot-like mammals which dig 
_ extensively, 

_ Likewise the gold-guarding griffins can be 
classified with Scylla and Charybdis, which 
' guard the Strait through which one would 


‘o the rich trading place of Scheria if one 

sail through it unharmed. Again, there 
oubt that the story served that pur- 
it again there seems to be a specific 
on for just this symbol. 


r southern parts. The mysterious 
ispi have to be sought to the north or 
east of them and the gold-guarding grif- 


in of the gold) itself is fairly well 

, it most probably came from the 

ntains, which now form the west- 

sr of the Soviet Republic of Tannu 

The Altai Mountains have been 
f ; 


termed the richest source of metals of the 
whole Old World and evidence leaves no 
doubt that mines were worked in the Altai 
Mountains in very old times, even though it 
might be difficult to establish just when they 
were dug. 

Now it seems that the whole territory east 
of the Volga to the Altai Mountains and even 
beyond was the area where a now no longer 


From shandevilie 


THE ONE LEGGED SCIAPOD 


Pliny describes a race of one legged men who could leap about with surprising agility. During 
‘the time of extreme heat these people lay on their backs using their feet as umbrellas to protect 
AS : them from the sun. 


existing tribe, the Tchudi, formed a large and 
probably loose empire. We still know very 
little about them, but we do know that these 
Tchudi mined ore.and metals during the cen- 
turies preceding the Christian Era and we 
also know tombs in which they buried their 
dead. Some of them are said to be elab- 
orate works of the stone-cutter’s art and those 
who examined them stated that the griffin can 
be found rather frequently among those stone 
carvings. It almost seems as if the figure of 
the griffin was a symbol of the Tchudi and 
the statement that in those countries grif- 
fins guard the gold which they have dug from 
mines and that the Arimaspi war with them 
for the possession of the gold may be of the 


From “Mandeville” — 


A NOSELESS MAN 


Among the “monstrous people of the East” 

were men without noses. Equally strange were 

the mouthless men who subsisted by inhaling 
the odor of fruits and flowers. 


same type as a statement saying that the Brit- 
ish Lion watched the entrance to the Suez 
Canal and that the Germans warred in Africa 
for the possession of it. 

If that explanation is correct, and it has at 
least the advantage of having no competition, 
the “griffins” which guard their gold are not 
fabulous monsters at all, but a mine-working 
people who were known to their enemies by 
their symbol. 

Fafnir, who guards the Hoard of the Nib- 
elungs, then becomes only a late adaptation 
of an older misunderstanding, a misunder- 
standing which by then had become universal. 
Meanwhile the dragon myth had originated, 
to Pliny “dragons” were still only very large 
snakes, thus the transfer was not only from 
the Altai Mountains of the East to the banks 
of the Rhine, but also a transfer from the 
Eastern griffin to the Germanic dragon. 

The mention of Pliny’s name in connection 


with the dragon, even if only the word, brings 


THE HEADLESS MAN 


A headless people with eyes and mouths on 

their chests was another fantastic conception 

of the Middle Ages. The origin of this belief 

had probably to be sought in the dance masks 

of primitive tribes. The existence of “headless 

men” was reported from Africa as late as 
1720. 


From “Mandeville” 
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us back to our theme, the ideas of the 


Romans about the mysterious people of the 
East. In “Albania” he wrote, referring to 
the Roman province immediately bordering 
the Caspian Sea, in the vicinity of Baku to 
use modern geographic terminology, there 
lives, according to one Isigonus of Nicaea, “a 
race of men whose eyes are of sea-green 
color, and who have white hair from earliest 
childhood, and these people see better in the 
night than in the day.” It is a fair descrip- 
tion of albinism and the kernel of truth is 
probably a family of albinoes. 

The next strange race baffles the inter- 
preter, far in the east in great valleys there 
exists a savage race with feet turned back- 
wards, but they run very fast in spite of that. 
“We learn from Beeton, whose duty it was 
to take the measurements of the routes of 
Alexander the Great, that this people cannot 
breathe in any climate except their, own, for 
which reason it is impossible to take them 


Pliny called a certain bird Lagopus, or “hare 

footed,” because its legs look as though they 

were covered with hare’s fur. A sixteenth cen- 

tury artist was confused by the word “hare” 
and drew this picture. 


before any of the neighboring kings; nor 
could any of them be brought before Alex- 
ander himself.” 

A few pages later we encounter another 
race, living on a mountain in India, also with 
feet turned backwards and with eight toes on 
each foot. One may guess that deformities 
which occur not too rarely and are known to 
every present day physician, may have given 
rise to such legends. But something else 
may have entered here. An authority on 
Biblical lore, Henderson, once remarked that 
some natives of the Caucasus believe in a race 
of demons who may assume the shape of 
men, but who can be recognized because their 
feet are turned backwards. It is the same 
type of belief as the Christian legend which 
permits the Devil to assume any shape, but 
for his hoof which he has to disguise, so that 
even in disguise he can be recognized by ‘his 
limp. 

_ It is possible that this belief in demons 

was taken literally by somebody at some time 
—just as later travelers to India firmly and 
innocently believed in the existence of a race 
of six-armed people somewhere in the in- 
terior, because of the well known many- 


After devoting some space to various races 
of warlocks and witches, whose bodies dv not 
sink in water and who have double pupils in 
one eye, Pliny settled down to correlate what 
he had read about India. “It abounds in 
wonders” he wrote and then went on to tell 
about the Indian dogs, fiercer and larger than 
any other, about the Indian figtree which 
grows so large that it can offer shelter to a 
whole troop of cavalry. [The tree Ficus 
religiosa, by forming secondary trunks from 
long branches, can produce something like a 
copse which is in a reality a single tree.] 
About the marvelous health of the Indians 
who are “subject to no pain, either in the 
head, the teeth, or the eyes” and about “their 
philosophers, who are called Gymnosophists, 
remain in one posture, with their eyes im- 
movably fixed upon the sun, from its rising 
to its setting, and, during the whole of the 
day, they are accustomed to stand in the burn- 
ing sands on one foot, first one and then the 


other.” ; rears! 


So far everything is more or less correct, 
not even exaggerated but merely somewhat 
off course because of lack of precision in re- 
porting, somewhere along the line. But then 
obvious mistakes began to creep in once 
more. 

Ktesias, the body physician of Artaxerxes 
II of Persia, had written a book on India, 
based on Persian ideas about India and on 
tales of travelers he had met at court. It is 


this Ktesias who was the source for what was 


to follow in Pliny’s gigantic compilation. “On 
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The artist who drew this picture had read 

that “there was a fish in the sea with eight 

legs.” The writer intended to describe an 

octopus, but what the artist portrayed never 
lived in any sea. 


many of the mountains there is a tribe of men 
who have the heads of dogs and clothe them- 
selves with the skins of wild beasts. Instead 
of speaking, they bark; and, furnished with 
claws, they live by hunting and catching 
birds. . . . The number of these people is 
more than 120 thousand.” It hardly needs 
to be said that this “tribe” is a tribe of mon- 
keys and the same simple explanation also 
applies to some of the other “monstrous 
races” mentioned later, “people” who some- 
times walk erect and sometimes on all fours, 
people who do not speak but screech, people 
whose bodies are covered with fur. 

But then Pliny, following Ktesias, could 
relate a few real marvels. Ktesias “speaks 
of another race of men who are known as 
Monocoli, who have only one leg, but are able 


armed Indian statues they saw sd frequently. 


are in the habit of lying on their ba 


“meaning simply “one leg.” Just what Kte: 


erable ethnological interest: “Eudoxus te 


970 A.D. Professor L. Carrington Good: 


people are also called Sciapodae, b 
ing the time of the extreme heat, 
tect themselves from the sun by th 
of their feet.” a, oat 
The word Monocoli is Latinized 


meant to describe is a mystery, but h 
scription certainly intrigued artists for m 
centuries to come. There is no illumi 
medieval manuscript—either of Pliny’s bool 
or of any one of the numberless later auth 
who copied from him—which does not sh 
Sciapods resting comfortably in the sha 

their single big foot. Many old maps shov 
one in the center of India, although the pr 
cise spot varies from map to map, and ev 
a good number of the early printed book: 
could not do without a Sciapode. Professo: 


‘ Heinrich Balss suggested that the legend may 


have been caused by a case of elephantia: 
The next item on Pliny’s list is of consi 


us that in the southern parts of India the mer 
have feet a cubit in length; while those o: 
the women are so remarkably small, that they 
are called ‘sparrow-footed’.” This Eudoxu: 
made trips, for Ptolemy Euergetes and Cleo 
patra, to India, but we are not able to tel 
how far east he progressed. og 
The item itself sounds like a reference 
China and the bound feet or “golden lillies’ 
of the Chinese women. But there are some 
difficulties of time involved. The custon 
usually stated as having been started a’ 
court of the Emperor Li Hou-chu, at about 


in his Short History of the Chinese P. 
accepts this date too, saying that the p: 
appeared first in about 950, which me 
roughly 1200 years after the trips 
Eudoxus. Possibly, however, the cv 
did exist in Eudoxus’ time and then bec 
uncommon until revived under the reign 
Li Hou-chu. es. 

After having thrown this riddle in 
lap, Pliny proceeded to the Astomi, 


inhaling the odors of fruits and — 
through their nostrils. “But an odor ° 
is a little more powerful than usual easil} 
stroys them.” ; 
Even though the Astomi lived “at the v 


somewhere beyond even India. An 
belief in all the other strange halfmen 
East had already vanished, this last 


Trispithami (“three-spans”’) and the 
small people without any very unusu 
tures except their size, three spans or t 
seven inches in height. s 
The other races of Pliny’s great cc 
achieved a literary life that lasted te 
twelve centuries. That of the pigmies 
fifteen. ie 


(Continued on page 33) 


quipped schooner of the SIO makes six 
s for specimens of deep sea life. These 
-morays, a voracious, savage eel with 


 knife-like teeth. 


by Tamara Andreeva 


_Photographs by Norman Van Pelt 


MORE THAN two thirds of the earth is 
covered with water. These large water- 
covered areas influence many activities of 
man. Weather, for one, depends on the shift- 
ings of ocean currents.. Maritime routes de- 
pend on the changes in the topography of the 
marine floor. Epidemics in the phytoplank- 
ton — marine “pasturage’”’— can starve out 
numbers of sea animals and fish, delivering 
a knockout blow to maritime commerce. 
Much medicinal and chemical material is ob- 
tained from the sea. At current prices, a 
cubic mile of sea water yields sixty million 
dollars’ worth of iodine alone. Deep sea fish 
helped in the recent national food emergency. 
Table salt, magnesium, sodium, and potas- 
sium for large industrial consumption all 
come from sea water. In spite of these riches 
locked in the sea, only since the War and 
the sudden dwindling of the earth’s con- 
veniently available resources, did the sea sud- 
denly become important as a possible source 
of food and mineral supplies. 

In spite of a sudden spurt of interest in 
marine science, specialists were scarce: only 
one tenth of one percent of the world’s scien- 
tists was engaged in oceanographic research. 
According to Dr. Claude E. ZoBell, Associ- 
ated Professor of Marine Microbiology at 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La 
Jolla, California, “only about a score of col- 
leges in the United States offer instruction 
in oceanography, and until recently there has 
been no satisfactory textbook on the subject. 
In some respects, more is known of the 
topography of the moon than of the ocean 
floor, and more is known of the movements 
of certain distant stars than of ocean cur- 
rents. Large areas of the earth are virtually 


The Scripps Institution 
of Marine Microbiology 
is located at La Jolla, 
California. 


DR. CLAUDE E, ZoBELL 


unexplored, from the oceanographer’s point 
of view.” 

Ignorance, greed and shortsightedness 
brought about piratical overfishing which re- 
sulted in the near extinction of whales, seals, 
and several species of deep sea fish. It was 
through the researches of the Scripps Insti- 
tution that our own fishermen were instructed 
in the basics of conservation. The SIO find- 
ings also resulted in protective measures be- 
ing evolved by the Federal Fish and Wild 
Life Service; 

Besides helping wild life preservation au- 
thrities, the SIO also cooperates in its re- 
searches with the United States Navy. One 
of SIO’s recent projects was to find an effec 
tive paint for bottoms of boats and flying 
boat pontoons to rid them of “fouling or- 
ganisms” which cost the Navy millions of 
dollars a year in ruined equipment. 

Maps designed by the Scripps Institution 
cartographers help in safe civilian and mili- 
tary navigation. Breakage of transoceanic 
cable has been prevented through soundings 
made by Scripps Institution scientists. These 
permitted laying of cable on the ocean floor 
instead of suspending it between hidden 
ocean crags where it would eventually break 
through its own weight. In connection with 
making these soundings, an echo sounding 
depthfinder was devised which was _ later 
used for military purposes. A similar device 
was used by the Navy to hunt up enemy subs. 
Besides making the ocean safe for transpor- 
tation, study of currents helped in making 
climactic prognostications for safe flying. 

Agquiculture, Dr. ZoBell predicts, is one of 
the industries of tomorrow. A cubic mile of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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seen one, you’ve seen them all. The 
only thing that seems to intrigue 
most scientists about these statues is 
how the extinct race of natives made 
them and carried them to the sea- 
coast from the quarries of lano- 
Raraku and Punapau. One mustn't 
forget there were thousands of strong 
natives living on Easter Island before 
the Peruvian slave-raids in the latter 
months of 1862: They had a crude 
knowledge of leverage and block-and- 
tackle principles, so their hauling of 
the statues shouldn't seem so miracu- 
lous. 1 personally believe it was lit- 
tle or no effort tor them to cut out 
their stone gods and set them up. It 
possibly didnt take the combined 
efforts of the artisans more than a 
month for each one.” 

And Easter Island has its history. 
It was first sighted by Captain Davis, 
an English Pirate, in the latter part 
of the Seventeenth Century—a pirate 
who was fleeing from the sacking of 
Panama. 
when he returned to England. Thirty- 
five years later, Roggeveen, a Dutch- 
man, came up on the island, and 
named it in honor of the day, Easter 
Sunday. Then, after a lapse of half 
a century, Cook, La Perouse and 
Gonzalez visited Easter Island, to be 
followed later by the New Bedford 
whalers and the Peruvian blackbird- 
ers. A rascal by the name of Bornier, 
with a concession from the royal 
family of Tati Salmon of Papara, 
Tahiti, went to Easter Island and 
established the Mateveri Ranch. 
Sheep-raising was all the island 
offered. Bornier was a bully and un- 
scrupulous in his dealings with the 
natives. One night he was murdered 
in his sleep. When Tati Salmon died, 
Easter Island was inherited by the 
Brander family of Tahiti. The 
Branders, in 1888, sold it to the 
Chilean Government, 

The race of people who built the 
statues and dolmens on Easter Island 
had degenerated many years before 
the Peruvian slave-uadeis came and 
carried off most of the remaining 
natives to work the guano deposits 
of the Chincha Isles. When a com- 
plaint was lodged by France against 
this indiscriminate blackbirding, the 
natives were released and sent back to 
Easter Island. But only a small frac- 
tion of them returned. Most of the 
natives had died in the mines. Those 
who did eventually reach their island 
brought back, through contact with 
sordid civilization, small-pox, leprosy, 
syphilis and countless other physical 
afflictions, which reduced the popula- 
tion of Easter Island to a mere hand- 
ful. Today there are little more than 
four hundred natives on Easter 
Island. They are a thieving, surly, 
beggarly pack, with none of the grace 
and. intelligence and beauty of other 
Polynesian tribes. 

Percy Edmunds, a former manager 
of the Mateveri Ranch, had his prob- 
lems running the ranch. The natives 
have a strong communal attitude con- 
cerning property, so whenever they 
needed meat they would sneak up to 
the ranch and, right under his nose, 
carry off a sheep. He really couldn’t 
do very much about it, as the gov- 
ernor and _ prefect-of-police were 
frightened of their lives and, of 
course, Edmunds hadn’t forgotten 
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He reported the discovery ~ 


what happened to Bornier. He had 
some ot the natives on the ranch 
patrol the fences but they must have 
worked hand-in-hand with the vil- 
lagers. A tew of the natives would 
work erratically on the ranch, but 
kdmunds had constant troubie with 
them, as they demanded ridiculously 
high wages. The sheep didn’t do too 
well on Easter Isiand and over a 
period of a tew ‘years ran out to 
poor stock. 

While Edmunds was managing the 


Mataveri ‘xanch in the summer of . 


1913, one ot the natives ot Hanga 
koa dashed up to the ranch house 
to intorm him that a boat containing 
eleven men was at Hanga Koa Land- 
ing. He hurried down to greet the 
newcomers, expecting to see a schoon- 
er riding off the island. but the sea 
was empty. Instead, there was a 
long-boat on the beach and the occu- 
pants were ragged and bearded. All 
showed signs ot having been through 
a hard ordeal, 

A man, who seemed to be in charge, 
stepped forward and said, “l’m Cap- 
tain N. P. Benson, of the schooner 
El Dorado. My ship sank in a bad 
storm, thirty-one degrees, two minutes 
south and one hundred twenty-one, 
thirty-seven, west. The deckload of 
logs shitted and we foundered.” 

Hdmunds was more than surprised 
and impressed. The men had made a 
trip ot nie hundred miles across 
storm-swept seas—in an open boat. 
The men were hungry. Edmunds saw 
to it that they were well taken care 
of and fed. But they were a riff- 
raff lot—Japanese, Frenchman, Dutch- 
man, and any nationality the crimps 
could pick up in Pacitic Ports, 

Captain Benson came up to the 
ranch-house where he supplied Ed- 
munds with a few more details on 
the sinking of his schooner. The 
El Dorado was-a five-masted schooner 
from Astoria, Oregon, and had been 
on her way to Antofagasta. When 
the schooner slipped out over the 
Astoria bar it carried aboard her a 
miserable skipper, who worried about 
his command, a hell-roarer of a mate 
and a mutinous crew. 

Trouble flared inimediately. Cap- 
tain Benson gave the mate orders to 
drive the ship for‘all she could stand. 
The decrepit schooner’s hull leaked 
and the men had to keep pumping 
constantly to keep her afloat. The 
food was meager and maggoty. In 
her holds she carried an overload of” 
lumber and on deck was a cargo of 
heavy thirty-six foot logs to be used 
in the mines of Chile. 

Seventy-two days out, the E&/ 
Dorado was twenty-seven hundred 
miles off the coast of Chile. She 
had to sail far south of Antofagasta 
to catch the trade-winds which would 
bring her into port. The next day 
the threatening storm which had fol- 
lowed the schooner all the way broke 
with vengeance. 

On the fourth day and at the time 
when the storm was raging strongly, 
Captain Benson, frantic with anxiety, 
ordered the mate to have the sailors 
free the deckload of logs which had 
shifted and were threatening to smash 
the ship. The chains that lashed the 
logs were broken. One strong wave 
carried them over the side, but the 
next brought them all back, threaten- 


’ 
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There was only one ong tboat ‘left 
and before that was also destroyed, 
Captain Benson gave the command to 
abandon the schooner. Perhaps it 
was a good thing the ship went to a 
watery grave because the crew had 
been on the point of mutiny under the 
brutal bullying of the mate. 

In transferring his cronometer 
from the schooner to the long-boat, a 


clumsy sailor knocked against Captain 


Benson and the valuable navigation 
instrument was dashed from his hands 
into the sea. Captain Benson had only 
a sextant to navigate with now. But 
the mate had a watch, so he borrowed 
this to take the place of the lost 
chronometer. 

They were six hundred miles from 
Pitcairn Island and nine hundred 
miles from Easter Island. Captain 
Benson chose Easter Island, as the 
prevailing winds were against their 
reaching Pitcairn Island. They fixed 
up a jury rudder and a crude sail, 
and the skipper laid a course for 
Easter Island. It took them twenty- 


three days to come up on the island, ~ 


battling currents, storms, thirst and 
hunger. When they did actually sight 
the outline of Easter Island, it took 
them five days to make a landing 
through the rough surf at Hanga 
Roa Beach. 

Edmunds told Captain Benson that 
a schooner would perhaps call by the 
island in eight or nine months. “Eight 
or nine months!” the captain yelled. 
“T’'m hanged if I stay here that long!” 

Edmunds assured him there would 
be no earlier boat. He suggested that 
his men could do a little vegetable 
planting until a sail was sighted. 

“Are you mad?” Benson screamed. 
“T am clearing out now. These apes 
can take up gardening if they want 
to. ” 

The manager asked him what made 
him so anxious to hurry off, and he 
said, “I’m buying a house in the 
States on the installment plan and if 
I don’t get back they'll foreclose!” 

Captain Benson took two of the 
crew for the long voyage to Tahiti 
(by way of Manga Reva)—a French- 
man by the name of Alex Simoneau 
and a husky Dutchman by the name 
of Steve Drinkwater. 

“T’ll come back and see you some- 
time when I’m not buying a house on 
the installment plan!” Benson scream- 
ed back to Edmunds, when they were 
pushing out through the surf, 

Nineteen days later, after narrow 
escapes in bad squalls and attacks by 
killer-sharks, the long-boat reached 
the island of Manga Reva. It was a 
truly remarkable piece of navigation 
on Captain Benson’s part. The Bishop 
of Rikitea and the natives urged Cap- 


coTahiti 


Daci tic 
Ocean 


Faster 
! Isl. 


‘of the South Pacific whose 


were willing, b 
listen to such a proposal. 
ning a race against: time,” | t 
“They ll be toreclosing on my hot 
if 1 don’t get a move on!” g 

Captain Benson took on more 
visions at Manga Reva and th 
pushed off for ‘Lahiti, more than 
thousand miles to the northw 
Eleven days later, the three hung 
hairy men stepped ashore in Pape’ 
Captain Benson asked to be taken 
the Ameriean Consul, Doctor W: 
liams, who was acting-consul for the 
United States. Williams was anxious — 
to -hear all. the details of his in 
credible voyage. Captain Bens 
waved aside all his questions a 
asked when the next boat was due fo 
San Francisco. Dr. Williams con: 
sulted his schedule of sailings 
told him. 

“Well, I ain’t waiting that lon 
Captain Benson yelled. “J’m saili ey 
tonight in my long-boat. I’ve got $ 
‘house in the States 1m buying» 
the installment plan and Pve got 
“ments to make!” 

Dr. Williams patiently atpeee w 


Benson grudgingly realized this y 
true. For the next two weeks hi 
paced the streets of Papeete lil 
wild animal waiting for the mail-boa 
When the steamer did finally arrive 
he had the long-boat lifted aboard 
He would still use it if the mail-boai 
sank. Then he galloped up the gang- 
way, waving and segue to the oe F 


cisco fast.” is 
I’ve often wondered if he got ba 
in time to save the home he was 
ing on the installment plan? 
It was time for Roo and me 
leave Easter Island. 
We went out through the high 
in the schooner’s long-boat and w 
rowed quickly to the side of thet = 
Moana. 
Easter Island’s black rock-b 
coast rose steeply out of the sea, 
the white: surf beating stro 


From our distance now there wa: 
indication of the tenanted slopes. 

In the late afternoon the island } 
dropped below the rim of the oc 
and before us was the great sea-pl 


swells came up languidly from 
south to meet us. Silvery white 
crested the deep blue ridges. 
phins were leaping through and a 
them playfully, all resplendent | 
neath the slanting rays oF the 


scending tropic sun. 
+. ee 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The committee of selection of the Na- 
‘tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing as its new quarterly publication 
The Last Stronghold of Big Game by 
A. R. Siedentopf. 
For fifteen years A. R. Siedentopf, en- 
-gineer, lecturer and naturalist, lived in 
_ Tanganyika Territory in East Africa 
hunting wild animals and studying their 
habits, surveying new roads through jun- 
_ gles and primeval forests and acting as 
honorary game ranger. This book is the 
_ result of his varied and exciting experi- 
ences. 
A. R. Siedentopf is more than a mere 
big game hunter. He has a keen interest 
in the day-by-day activities of the crea- 
~ tures he learned to know so well. He 
tells vividly and with the sympathetic 
understanding of the born naturalist how 
_ the elephants raise their young, forage 
_ for food, cooperate for their mutual bene- 
fit; how the buffaloes guard their realm 
and frequently outwit the shrewdest hunt- 
ers; how lions and leopards stalk their 
_ prey; how crocodiles, the last of the great 
- saurians, were worshipped and pampered 
by the ancient Egyptians; how rhinos 
and hippos bully and bluff and make 


dangerous killers, A. R. Siedentopf de- 
scribes the numerous other fascinating 
ereatures of East Africa—the stately 
land, the largest antelope in the world; 
the tiny dik-dik not larger than a hare 
ut quicker than the wind; the gnu, 
partly horse, partly buffalo, partly stag; 
the hartebeests, impallas and wildebeasts ; 
e bright flamingoes, the vultures, the 
aaribou storks; the gorgeous butterflies 
d that tiny insect scourge, the tsetse fly, 
ich has caused thousands to die in 


_ The vivid pages of The Last Strong- 
hold of Big Game carry the reader along 
__ ewiftly from one exciting episode to an- 
other; new vistas of mountains, plains, 
__ Jakes and rivers are constantly being re- 
vealed; wild animals by the thousands, 
hh species with its own peculiar and 
fascinating habits, move ceaselessly over 
e vast East African uplands; high in 
> clear, exhilarating air multitudes of 
_ birds create changing patterns of 
it colors. 
here are the highlands of Elanairobi 
ter from whose dizzy height you look 


touched by the faintest breath of wind 
or centuries past. There is the Lengai— 
God’s Mountain—whose crest is whitened 
large soda deposits. There are moun- 


d with perpetual snow. Most 
tiful of them all is Ngorongoro, once 
n act , sleano, perhaps the largest in 
VERN 9 Pas Resi ti be pe 
Tvs ; . 
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themselves ridiculous. In addition to the 


n into a vast blue mirror of a lake, | 
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the world, its crater measuring at some 
points thirty miles across. Mighty streams 
flow down from the escarpments into the 
crater and form a lake and make swamps 
and papyrus thickets. Time has changed 
the lava into the richest soil from which 
tall trees and the finest grass is growing. 
The floor of Ngorongoro’s crater is six 
thousand feet above sea level, parts of 
the rim nearly nine thousand. 


Tanganyika is indeed fabulously beau- 
tiful but there are lurking dangers there. 
A game ranger does not spend years in 
the hinterlands of Tanganyika without 
risking his life. Siedentopf tells of his 
encounters with killers of many kinds. 
The most vicious of all African wild 
animals (though many inexperienced 
hunters do not know this) are the buf- 
faloes. Crafty, sagacious, ruthless and 
vindictive, the buffalo will attack without 
provocation. He will leave his tracks, lie 
in ambush and charge from the flank or 
rear at closest quarters. Big game hunt- 
ers fear this fatal “buffalo hook,” and 
Siedentopf knew what he was up against 
when he set out to kill “the hermit of 
Kilgore,” a rogue buffalo that had been 
terrorizing an entire village for weeks. 
The hideous creature was pursued for 
days through underbrush and forest, a 
hidden menace at all times, until it final- 
ly staggered to its death a few yards 
from the hunter’s feet with four heavy 
caliber bullets in its body. 


Man-eating lions are not common in 
Tanganyika, but during his long~ stay 
there Siedentopf was called upon several 
times to track and kill these blood-thirsty 
beasts. The most dangerous of them was 
a black maned giant known as the Roar- 
ing Rogue. His pursuit was a stark, blood 
chilling drama involving not only the 
lion but three Masai murderers as well. 


The leopard can give the sportsman, 
thirsting for sensation, more hair-raising 
moments, perhaps, than any other ani- 
mal. Siedentopf’s stories of the cunning, 
the cruelty and nine-lived tenacity of this 
powerful cat are both fascinating and 
thrilling. No reader will forget the tale 


of Santi, the evil one, a fierce leopard 
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that terrorized a whole region for five 
years killing man and beast. 


The other adventures with wild beasts 
are equally memorable. That ugly lum- 
bering bully, the rhino; the great croco- 
diles, held in dread by all natives, their 
greenish, slitted eyes ever watchful for 
prey; the rogue elephant, a solitary and 
vicious creature that any irritation will 
turn into the most terrifying of killers— 
all these are presented at moments when 
they have been aroused to the highest 
pitch of fury. 


The Last Stronghold of Big Game is a 
brilliant and evocative book which has 
captured the spirit, the color and the 
magic of East Africa. Here is high ad- 
venture; here is an exhilarating escape 
into a primeval world as fascinating to- 
day as it was centuries ago. 

The ‘Last Stronghold of Big Game is a 
volume of 240 pages with a packet in 
full color. It is illustrated with 34 bril- 
liant action photographs. Members in- 
terested in securing a copy should write 
at once to the Secretary. 


CANADA’S FIRST HORSE 


Now that the horse is regaining his 
place of honor in the world of locomo- 
tion, it is worth noting that the first horse 
to set hoof in Canada disembarked at 
Quebec in June of 1647. 


Ernest Gagnon, noted French-Canadian 
author and historian, says that the first 
Canadian horse was brought from France 
by La Compagnie des Habitants as a gift 
for the Governor, the Chevalier de Mont- 
magny. There is probably no direct line 
between the first equine to reach Canada, 
and the sinewy steeds which now pull 
tourist-laden “caléches” about Quebec’s 
winding streets. Governor de Mont- 
magny left Quebec a year after he re- 
ceived the “gift horse” and records shed 
no further light upon its ultimate fate. 
As the first “oatburner” was also minus a 
mate, it seems improbable that any off- 
spring were left to carry on the line. 


In July 1665 the horse really became 
established in Canada, with the arrival 
from overseas of twelve animals sent by 
the King of France. Selected from the 
royal stables, twenty horses had left 
France, but eight had died on the ocean 
voyage to the New World. 


There are few visitors to Quehee who 
do not enjoy the experience of jaunting 


_about the old winding streets of the city 
in one of the quaint caléches. The date. 


of the caléche’s first appearance in Que- 
bec is not known, but the letters of an 
Army officer during the French Regime, 
tell of a certain day in 1697, when the 
Governor of Montreal, Monsieur. de Cal- 
liéros, arrived at the Place d’Armes of 
Quebec, in a caléche to review the troops. 
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MOUNTAIN SANCTUARIES OF GREECE © 


(Continued from page 11) 


Two cypresses are still visible which 
the legend tells us the founder of 
Athos, Saint Athanasius, planted. 
Suddenly in Lavra, one feels very 
strongly the influence of Turkey and 
Syria. 

Vatopedi is the most progressive of 
all the monasteries. Besides being the 
wealthiest, it is full of modern equip- 
ment and the only place on the moun- 
tain which has done away with the 
old calendar, Due to the wooded hills 
surrounding it, the building itself 
arises amidst chestnuts, planes and 
ilexes. Every possible style of archi- 
tecture can be found here, classical, 
Byzantine and baroque, with violent 
red, blue and white very much in 
predominance. The church at Vato- 
pedi is the largest on the mountain 
with a dome supported by four black 
granite columns brought from Con- 
stantinople. A vast vineyard arises in 
the back of the kitchens, where monks 
protected by large straw hats spend 
several hours per day cultivating their 
famous grapes. 

The monasteries of Meteora in the 
Pindos region are situated at almost 
two thousand feet of altitude with the 
mule track coming to a stop at about 
one hundred fifty feet below the 
building. Although a staircase has 
been built in recent years to reach 
the main monastery, old fashioned 
ladders are still used to get to some 
of the others. While monks are very 
adept at scaling them, travelers have 
more than one misgiving at doing so 
especially on windy days when the 
end of the ladder sways restlessly 
at the bottom. In fact in most cases 
tourists are hauled up in nets by 
means of long ropes which are man- 
aged on the top by the most sporting 
brothers. 

What strikes one the most at ap- 
proaching Meteora is the absolutely 
miraculous architectural feat. Extra- 
ordinary courage must have been re- 
quired to scale these bare rocks and 
carry stone after stone for construc- 
tion purposes. The’ church, of which 
little now remains, was famous for its 
collection of brilliantly gilded paint- 
ings, heavy with the golden enchant- 
ment of the Near East. 

Hagios Stephanos stands on a sum- 
mit which is divided from the moun- 
tain on one side by a chasm, spanned 
by a wooden bridge, and on the other 


three by a precipice the like of which 
can only be compared to some of 
Dante’s descriptions of the Inferno. 
While there was quite obviously very 
little planning in the construction of 
this community, the cloisters are in- 
finitely appealing and the refectory 
contains some beautiful eighteenth 
century Russian panels and carvings. 

Historical records show that in the 
fourteenth century there were twenty- 
three monasteries in the Meteora 
region but today only four of them 
are still functioning. The origin of 
these monasteries is an interesting one. 
There was a despot in Trikala by the 
name of John Cantacuzene, a relative 
through his mother of the Imperial 
family in Constantinople, who, on the 
accession of Andronicus III, took 
over the administration of the affairs 
of the state and became regent and 
guardian to the crown prince. Due 
to a long series of intrigues, however, 


‘which culminated in his attempt to 


usurp the Imperial throne in 1354, he 
was ordered to become a monk. As- 
suming the name of Christodoulos, 
he retired to the Pindos mountains 
and founded the first of the Meteora 
monasteries. 

It would take too long to go into 
any description here of the charm of 
some of the island monasteries. They 
are often situated right on the border 
of the blue sea, built of bricks and of 
white stucco, vaguely reminiscent of 
the Moorish Spanish style. And 
against these white peaceful back- 
grounds the somberly clad black fig- 
ures of the monks stand out like 
question marks. But although Gre- 
cian monks have followed always 
pretty closely the exortation of the 
Bible “Give unto Caesar what belongs 
to Caesar and unto God what be- 
longs to God,” they have never for- 
gotten the dignity of their fatherland 
and have never compromised with the 
enemies of their country. In the one 
hundred and twelve years of Grecian 
freedom, they have always been the 
subject of respect and veneration on 
the part of the population. And as a 
proof of this, I believe it is safe to 
say that the monastery of Platitera 
on the island of Corfu is one of the 
dearest to all Greek hearts because 
one of the greatest patriots that 
Hellas has ever had, John Capo- 
distria, is buried there. 


THE DEATH OF A MAHARAJA 
(Continued from page 23) 


looked down. On either side of the 
two thrones stretched rows of chairs 
filled with the chief men of the state, 
while against the walls sat a few 
British officials and their wives. Not 
an Indian woman was in sight. 

The Resident then made a speech, 
and when he sat down an official of 
the court re-read it in Hindustan, 
for many of the nobles and feudal 
landowners present could not under- 
stand English. ~The prince then re- 
plied in English, and once more the 
interpreter re-read it. The band then 
played the anthem of the state, then 
after a few compliments had been 
exchanged, the political officer re- 
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turned as he had come, on the ele- 
phant, through the sweltering midday 
heat, to the guest house where he was 
staying the night. 

In the opposite direction, down the 
dusty white cactus-lined road to the 
railway station a hired car rattled. 
Piari, the concubine, her eyes red with 
weeping, for the dead Maharaja had 
always been kind and generous to her, 
sat on the back seat, clutching a cheap 
and bulging jewel case beneath her 
draperies. She was not waiting to 
be shut in behind the silent walls of 
the Zenana, which so long had 
frowned upon her freedom. 

Cae tre ge 


| =} SOLDIER 'S RETURN TO RURAL 
( Continued from page 15) — 


A queue—always a queue in Eng- 
land!—wound into the tea-tent, and 
nibbled buns and sandwiches at tables 
set crasily on bumpy grass. Another 
line led to the ice-cream stall, and 
crowds were round other booths for 
this and that. 

I climbed above this annual, friend- 
ly English scene, and from ancient 
British earthworks on Bredon Hill I 
could see it spread out in miniature 
beneath me, Then I rode to the rusty 
yellow-brown houses of the Cotswold 
Hills, 

On their western ledge, at over one 
thousand feet—which is a fair height 
for England—stood a tall tower. It is 
above the pleasant but over-publicized 
village of Broadway, and from the 
tower-top thirteen counties can be 
seen. Way over westwards is ‘Eve- 
sham’s fruit-valley, with the Malvern 
Hills rising grey beyond. Behind and 
south lies the green rounded roll of 
the Cotswolds; 
grass- and wheat-topped down-like 
curves, smooth and endless and pleas- 
ing to the eye. On this tower-top 
were many names, and I noted several 
recent ones of American soldiers, 
who like me, had left the beaten track. 


North of Chipping Norton I 
stopped by a strange silent circle of 
stones, and remembered their story. 
Truth is difficult to nail down on the 
old monuments of England, and the 
origin of these Rollrich Stones is 
indeed lost. But what better tale 
than the one of the witch? She met 
a king and his knights on the wolds, 
and tricked him into a bet. He lost, 
and his fate was to be turned into 
stone, his men with him. Now they 
stand grey and sad, the men in a wide 
circle, the king aloof across a lane, 
and the wicked old witch is an elder 
tree in the hedge. 


Rollrich tales are many. On certain 
nights the stones turn into men and 
dance round the circle. When people 
try to count them, they fail, and even 
when they placed cakes on them in 
turn for that purpose, one had always 
mysteriously disappeared when the 
counting was done, And so powerful 
are the stones that a farmer once used 
a team of horses to drag one down 
a hill for use as a bridge. He gave 
up halfway, and ‘one horse was 
enough to take the stone back to its 
rightful place. Amusing and refresh- 


sing these tales, but the stones say 


nothing, 
Southward, in the heart of Cots- 
wold, lie several lovely villages. yi! 


rode through Stow-on-the-Wold to 
them, and down lost lanes I came to 
Upper and Lower Swell, and Upper 
and Lower Slaughter. What in- 
credible names, and what fair-like vil- 
lages! 
was gathering wild irises by a rush- 
bound stream. Behind the stream 
rose a high bank of dark trees with 
a church at their side. 


But in Lower Slaughter the same 
stream reaches its fullest beauty. It 
runs through a sweep of parkland to 
the village, and on its surface the 
ducks paddle and dive. Then it flows 
through the village street—the stream 
is the village street—by yellow-grey 
cottages and flowered gardens, under 
an avenue of widespread trees. A 


little village green lies there, with a_ 


no peaks there, but” 


In Upper Slaughter a girl 


* 


water-pipe, and the village pub 
post-office around it. 

Bourton - on-the- Water, better 
known, was a couple of miles furthe: 
Tourists were there, lying on the 
wide grass verge of the river in 
center of the village. But few had 
stirred to see Bourton’s model villa 
Gulliver in Lilliput could hardly hi 
felt strangerthan a human being 
this amazing place. It stands in th 
garden of the inn, and is an exe 
model of the village itself, wit 
houses no higher than a couple oe 


tion of Bourton-on-the- Water. 
shops have the windows filled w 
tiny goods, little signs swing in 
breeze, and in the church a service 
is sung through a hidden amplifier 
The model is the work of many years, 
and the fancy is taken most by" be pa 
model ofthe village inn, for in ; 
garden—yes, you’ve guessed it !—i 
mode: of the model, and in the 
garden in the model of the model . : 
well, it’s too small to go any furthe Baier 
then! 
I came off the Cotswold reeees ly, 
for in their valleys are tucked man 
more little-known gems, but my cycl 


famous Wye Valley, and from it to 

the unknown Forest of Dean. B 
“unknown” I mean in a holiday and 
tourist sense. It is known to connois:- 
seurs, and certainly to many Ameri 
cans, for it still abounds in U. 
ammunition dumps, which are slowly 
being cleared. 


It is a fine open forest ‘ithe 
historv passing beyond the Roman 
Their ancient mineral-tracks stil] _ 
lead across it. Two special pol 
on ammunition-guard, told me that i 
coal is running out, and its old chai 
coal-burners have been replaced by ” 
modern methods. But of the coal and — 
the charcoal and the ammunition J] 
could see hardly a sign. Dean i 
discreet forest. It hides its eyesores, 
and shows itself as a grand stretc 
of English woodland, with an ast 
ishing variety of trees and little und 
growth. Yes, that’s it. The lack « 
undergrowth. It’s unusual. The ey 
can travel far among the trunks > 
hampered, with rarely a house or 
human being in sight. 

My two wheels are still turning 
England; they have now clocked 
three thousand miles since : ca 
home from the war. 


know the half of them. As I ped. 
my way to Devon and Cornwall, al 
our South Coast to Hell-Fire Corne 
and up to the aerodrome-dotted flats 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, 1 shall re- 
discover more and more, but r 
again and again that there’s still 
around every corner. — 

And if P’ve overdone the sob-stu 
on “This England” in my acco 
well, you can guess how it is 
you come back ue Lots of ss 


and I defy any of them not 
some sort of a glow about it, 
warming of the heart, 


I did anyway, and still d 


t ts—sometimes in an. es 
sometimes with elaborations 
on rare occasions with meticulous 
care. Nobody ever raised a voice of 
doubt, the belief in these monstrous 
races was universal and tenacious— 
and Asia is large. 
And while the monks marvelled at 
the things related in the Latin manu- 
cripts which they copied from each 
< other, the nobles gaped at the lines of 
German metrical romance, recited in 
urt by traveling singers. It was 
_ the romance of Herzog Ernst von 
- Schwaben (Duke Ernest of Swabia) ; ; 
“odyssey” of the twelfth century, 
which was as popular in medieval 
Germany as the original Homeric 
odyssey was during the latter part of 
he classical period in the countries 
ordering the Mediterranean Sea. A 
ate prose version of Herzog Ernst is 
part of German folklore even now. 
_ The essential story is simple and an 
daptation of a historical fact, the 
fact that one Duke Ernest rebelled 
gainst his foster-father, the em- 


soner after a prolonged feudal war, 
the romance he escapes the wrath 
the emperor by leaving the coun- 
and making a pilgrimage to the 
oly Grave, accompanied by one 
Count Wetzel (or Wernher) and his 
nen, 
Before they reach their goal, sail- 
ing from Constantinople which they 
ve reached by a long trip overland, 
ley are caught in a storm which 
ted for three days. When the 
storm finally lifted, the Byzantine 
r galleys which had formed an es- 
of honor, had disappeared, but at 
_the horizon land appeared. Approach- 
it they saw that it was fertile and 
ted, there were fields of grain 
fruit ‘orchards. Beyond the tilled 
they could make out a city with 
nts and towers looking like 


ed en saying that he had heard! 
\ travelers that somewhere in the 
ere was an island called Grip- 
s large as England and fertile, 
habited by a malformed vicious 
vhich killed all visitors on sight 
aed arrows. Hearing this, 


es to return to the ship and hold 
dy es instant flight, while he 


Hey sound large tables set with 
ae wine. They ate, but after 


Pies the A army 
ted of Agrippians: men of nor- 
and shape, but with the neck 
of a crane when male, and 
a swan when female. The 
ere suniforml dressed in 


eapons fey carried ‘only bows 
rows and long knives, also 
i ae alae 
Wetzel advised 


immediate 
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retreat, but Duke Ernest replied 
laughingly that his sword could cut 
well through the necks of these crane 
people. Even Count Wetzel consented 
to battle when he saw that the Agrip- 
pians had a white maiden as a pris- 
oner. But their attempt to. save the 
maiden failed and although the ar- 
mored warriors were far superior man 
for man, the numbers of the attackers 
were such that the Duke did not gain 
his ship without leaving a good num- 
ber of his own men behind. 

Just what did the poet who com- 
posed that romance have in mind 
when he spoke of the Agrippians? 
Are they plain invention, or are they 
based on a “fact” of some kind? 

When questioning along such lines 
it is always necessary to remember 
that the people of those times were 
not given to careful investigation and 
even less to careful reporting, They 
did not hesitate to report hearsay as 
fact and to change facts which did 
not seem to make sense until they 
seemed to do. Because of that lack 
of scientific exactitude almost any- 
thing could have been the starting 
point for the Agrippians, a mistaken 
report, a faulty translation, a picture 
seen somewhere by a pilgrim. And I 
think that it was actually a picture 
which was the starting point; unless 
and until I am offered a better ex- 
planation I believe that the “island” 
of Grippia was actually Egypt—for 
the ships of those days some three 
days sail from Syria—and that the 
Agrippians are the Egyptian god 
Toth, the god with the ibis-head. The 
description of the clothing of the 
warriors (and their lack of armor) 
also agrees with Egyptian pictures. 
Naturally the “Agrippians” had to be 
an unfriendly race, else they would 
have been better known. 

The last adventure of Duke Ernest 
and Count Wetzel, before tangling 
with the hosts of Saladin, occurs 
while he is fleeing from the hospital- 
ity of an overly friendly potentate in 
the East. Being forced to take on 
fresh water they land at the first 
coast they can find. It turns out to 
be the land of the pygmies and while 
the men are busy filling containers 
with water from a fresh spring a 
delegation of pygmies comes from the 
mountain in which they live in deep 
secret passageways and offers gold 
and silver to the tall men if they 


would only help them to fight the 


cranes which threaten their very ex- 
istence, 

The men are willing to help them 
and set a trap for the cranes, using 
an army of pygmies as a decoy. After 


’ having slaughtered many of the birds 


the tall men return to their ship 
loaded down with precious metal and 
resume their voyage. ; 

_ It is interesting to see how the pyg- 


‘mies, in the mouth of the forgotten 


German poet who composed the Her- 
zog Ernst romance, almost auto- 
matically are changed into gnomes, 
being able to pay with gold and silver 
for their protection. The pygmies of 
the classical references were poor, a 
primitive race living in swamplands or 
forests. Pliny had explicitly stated 
that they lived in poor cabins built of 
mud, mixed with feathers and egg- 
shells. Aristotle had differed from 


the general tradition by stating that 


they lived in caves “like Troglodytes”, 


but without special emphasis on that 
point. 

Actually the pygmies are the same 
people which can be found in any 
modern book on Africa under just 
that name, located in the Ituri Forest 
near the equator. We now know 
that the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the existence of that negroid 
race which has a maximum stature of 
five feet. Sculptured representations 
of pygmies in the tombs of Sakkarah, 
dating back to the Fifth Dynasty or 
about 2500 B.C. offer direct and un- 
mistakable evidence. That Egyptian 
knowledge was passed on to the other 
nations of the Mediterranean. Pliny, 
following Greek authors, does not 
only speak about the pygmies of the 
Far East, but also of some in the 
heart of Africa. Aristotle’s pygmies 
lived somewhere towards the sources 
of the Nile, far in the south. 

Even Homer made reference to 
them, not in the Odyssey, but in the 
third book of the //iad, they live in 
the far southern land whether the 
cranes fly when the winter drives 
them from their normal northern hab- 
itat. It is this reference in the Iliad 
which is the oldest literary document 
of the legend that the pygmies fight a 
never-ending war with the cranes, 
Just what actual fact caused this leg- 
end is still subject of many debates. 
It is true that the crane defends its 
nest against attackers in a furious and 
usually effective manner. But it is 
also true that a crane is too cautious 
and too intelligent to attack an enemy 
as large as a man. 

At any event the original land of 
the pygmies which the Greek authors 
had in mind is the actual land of the 
African pygmies with only a slight 
misplacement to the enormous swamps 
of the Upper Nile which are actually 
the place to which the cranes fly in 
winter. 

But then the pygmies were moved 
to the East too, aided by the fact that 
the African pygmies do have an east- 
ern counterpart, the Negritos of the 
Andaman Islands, the/ Malay Penin- 
sula, eastern Sumatra, New Guinea 
and the Philippines. That the story 


of the annual visits of the cranes 


from the north does not apply to these 
eastern Negritos did not matter. It 
was transplanted to the East since it 
existed—and the African pygmies had 
been more or less forgotten in the 
meantime. (They were re-discovered 
for modern science as late as 1870.) 

It goes without saying that the de- 
crease in size, which made the pyg- 
mies “pygmies” flourished in the proc- 
ess of this transplanting to the East. 
The Egyptians who actually knew the 
the African pygmies naturally had 
the proper conception of their size. 
The Greeks who did not know them 
directly anymore just knew that they 
were “small.” In Pliny’s time they 
were already “three-spans” and after 
the idea that there were people twenty- 
seven inches in height in the Far 
East had taken sufficient root, the old 
legend, as is often the case, degen- 
erated into a plain hoax. Travelers 
from the West, full of Plinian lore, 
were anxious to see pygmies only a 
little over two feet high. If they 
could not see them alive, they wanted 
to see them dead. 


Demand usually creates supply—the 
natives, after having found out what 
the strangers really wanted, went to 


work and smilingly obliged, at a profit 


to them. 

But I’ll quote this anti-climax to 
the old story of the pygmies from 
Marco Polo who was the first to re- 
veal what actually happened : 

“Tt should be known that what is 
reported respecting the dried bodies 
of diminutive human creatures, or 
pygmies, brought from India, is an 
idle tale, such men being manufac- 
tured in this island [Marco Polo is 
speaking about what he called Java 
the Lesser, meaning Sumatra] in the 
following manner. The country pro- 
duces a species of monkey, of a tol- 
erable size, and having a countenance 
resembling that of a man. Those per- 
sons who make it their business to 
catch them, shave off the hair, leaving 
it only about the chin, and those other 
parts where it naturally grows on 
the human body. They then dry and 
preserve them with camphor and 
other drugs; and having prepared 
them in such a mode that they have 
exactly the appearance of little men, 
they put them into wooden boxes, and 
sell them to trading people, who carry 
them to all parts of the world. But 
this is merely an imposition. Neither 
in India, nor in any other country, 
however wild, have pygmies been 
found of a form’ so diminutive as 
these exhibit.” 
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took place soon after we had con- 
gratulated ourselves on his house- 
breaking. 

The buffalos, source of Oriental 
milk supplies, had been milked one 
morning and the milkman momen- 
tarily left two foaming pails sitting 
on the terrace to answer a call from 
the kitchen. Tricks, as the imp had 
been christened, was running loose in 
the yard and immediately started an 
investigation that resulted in his turn- 
ing over one of the pails, He lapped 
a few mouthfuls from the terrace, 
climbed up on the edge of the bucket 
still intact, lost his footing and 
plunged in head first. 

Jappering violently and excitedly in 
his monkey tongue—which is, after 
all, quite easy for even humans to 
understand—Tricks made for the 
front part of the house leaving a 
trail of dripping milk behind him. 
The library door was open and he 
darted in there, to leap from chair 
to bric-a-brac table to piano as though 
he was out for a giddy whirl in the 
trees. His young owner pursued 
him, all the time trying to tell him 
her mother had just imported fhe 
furniture from England at a great 
expense. This made no impression 
on Tricks. When he was finally 
cornered the frightened bit of almost- 
humanity was permanently introduced 
to a large cage on a back terrace. 

Soon after that he came to a tragic 
and typical jungle end. He was con- 
signed to the gardner’s care, and the 
wrinkled old Singhalese became quite 
fond of the youngster, despite all the 
trouble he caused. He begged so 
piteously one morning to be allowed 
out for a romp around the compound 
that the gardener yielded, expecting 
to keep an eye on him as he con- 
tinued weeding a flower bed. He 
maintained afterward that he heard 
no outcry from Tricks, but when he 
turned toward the house half an hour 
later he was startled to see a large 
boa gliding out of the compound, a 
tell-tale bulge in his, middle. 

Monkeys and other wildlife in 
Ceylon, as in all countries where 
bulldozers and plows are pushing the 
jungles back, are retreating further 
and further into lessening shadows 
of the forests, out of range of loco- 
motive whistles or automobile horns. 
On my first visit to this entrancingly 
beautiful island in 1934 I had been 
able to see the animal clowns within a 
' few hours travel from Colombo, mod- 
ern capital of this British Crown 
Colony. On my last visit, just before 
. the beginning of World War II, | 
had to go far north of the coconut 
and rubber plantations to find them. 
This time, on a trip to see ruins of 
the ancient Singhalese city of Anura- 
drapura, we had traveled a day and 
a half past the last signs of human 
habitation before we began to see 
signs of monkey life. 

We were following a deserted trail ; 
thick canopies of intertwined branches 
were above us and we were walking 
on a soft carpet of fern, moist leaves, 
yielding earth and _ sweet-smelling 
humus. There was an atmosphere of 
mystery in the patches of sunlight 
and shadow around us, and in the 
dimness of this green cathedral we 
heard their chatter for an hour before 
we finally located the main body of 
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- comfortably below their bodies. 


P(Gartnued from page 18) — ee A 


the tribe. Then’ we made ourselves 
snug on a little rise above them and 
sat watching and listening to their 
gossip as they leisurely fed and 
scratched for fleas. 

Between the tribe and our hideout 
fan a small stream, and overhead tall 
trees touched limbs across a rocky 
ravine. The monkeys were working 
over the branches for fruit and ber- 
ries, scattered out over perhaps half 
an acre as they moved along slowly. 
As they came closer to our places of 
concealment I could hardly control 
outright laughter watching them as 
they perched on boughs and reached 
out for tit-bits, stuffing their mouths 
and cheek pouches even more full 
than greedy boys would do. Some- 
times they scolded their children, or 
more often bickered among them- 
selves. 

Two or three mothers we could see 
had tiny pucker-faced babies clinging 
So 
far these were the only animals we 
had seen this morning, but soon the 
jungle telegraph brought news of 
others. The mothers seemed to be 
first to notice, for they stopped eat- 
ing several minutes before an aged 
gentleman lifted his head and cocked 
an ear to the wind. After listening 
a few minutes he stopped. eating and 
spoke -low to those about him, then 
scampered briskly to a taller tree 
where he could grasp the situation 
more easily. He was only gone a 
minute before he came rapidly to the 
ground and in an impatient manner 
rounded up those on low shrubs and 
branches, sending them scampering 
to heights above. All eating stopped, 
and even fleas temporarily were un- 
molested. 

It was several minutes before our 
less sensitive ears received the mes- 
sage the monkeys had caught out of 
the air from seeming nothingness. 
Then the shrill belling of the spotted 
deer came to us, and their flight 
through the underbrush clearly was 
audible. I wanted badly to get up 
and see what had frightened both 
the monkeys and deer, but the Tamils 
motioned me down again. “Leopard,” 
they whispered, although they did not 
betray the slightest outward excite- 
ment. 

All this time the monkeys were 
within a short distance of our hiding 
place, and we could hear them dis- 
cussing the situation quite dispassion- 
ately. They seemed assured that this 
was an earth creature that was pass- 
ing, and therefore nothing to them 
but a temporary interruption to their 
feeding. Five minutes later we caught 
a glimpse of something moving on a 
rise one hundred yards across the 
ravine; a leopard was slowly and 
majestically striding along the hill- 
side, oblivious to the scolding of the 
creatures in the branches above him. 
As he passed closer they uplifted 
their voices in sharp anger just as 
our ancestors might have been dis- 
turbed and hurled insults—and stone 
clubs—at saber-toothed tigers. 

Hunger was obvious in his eyes, 
and a distinct feeling to either climb a 
tree or shoot came over me. There 
was, in that tiger’s gait, a look of 


“ 


eagerness to be at his dinner without . 


The Tamils wanted me to 
since he 


delay. 
wait for a closer shot, 


obviously was going to pass an open 
space that would have allowed good 
aim. Perhaps it was my eagerness 
to be up and away, or to shoot, that 
caused a slight, almost imperceptible 
movement’ on my part. His keen 
jungle ears picked the sound out of 
the air instantly, lightning-swift 
movements carried him back into the 
brush in long and beautiful leaps, 
and all my shots went wild. 

With the rifle’s discharge the tribe 
grandfathers, mothers, youngsters and 


DISCOVERING NEW GOLCONDAS IN THE 
(Continued from page 29) ; 
sea water yields 25,000 tons of bro- | 


mine. Many minerals useful in chem- 
ical warfare are extracted from sea 
water. The sea holds an inexhaustible 
supply of food useful to man. . Many 
marine plants are edible and commer- 
cially important without being reproc- 
essed. 


Among these kelp holds first-place. - 


It is being used, especially in the 
Orient, for food. It is also being 
processed into paper pulp, insulation 
material, and fertilizer. Alginic acid, 
used for sizing, comes from kelp. It 
also goes into the manufacture of 
munitions. Red algae yield agar or 
vegetable gelatin, which is being used 
in preparation of many foods. At 
least seventy kinds of seaweed are ed- 
ible, and all Americans need is a bet- 
ter oceanographic education to make 
use of it in our own coastal waters. 
Until more experts are available, 
advice to future aquiculturists will be 
dispensed by scientists of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography at La 
Jolla, California; the Cape Cod 
Oceanographic Laboratories at Woods 
Hole; the Oceanographic laboratories 
of the University of Washington on 
Puget Sound, and the International 
Committee on the Oceanography of 
the Pacific in Washington, In Eng- 
land, the most important institution of 
this kind is the Marine Laboratory at 
Plymouth, That interest in the sea 
may be quite worthwhile is proved by 
cold figures: in dollars and cents, 
marine industries amount to more than 
thirty billion dollars a year already, 
and give work to more than twenty 
million men in the Northern Hemis- 
phere alone. A million ton of fish is 
hauled out just along the U. S. coasts. 
Like a watchdog, the Scripps Insti- 
tution has been on the lookout for the 
sea’s offerings to the nation since 
1882 when Dr. W. E. Ritter first es- 
tablished a gypsy laboratory at Pa- 
cific Grove, California. Ten years 
later it was moved to Coronado where 
the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Diego gave the laboratory its quarters. 
It was incorporated as the Marine 
Biological Association of San Diego. 
Before long, it was endowed by E. W. 
and Ellen B. Scripps, and became the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
attached to the University of Cali- 
fornia at La Jolla, California. By 
that time it was 1924, and the Insti- 
tution had grown to large propor- 
tions. Now the resident staff includes 
twenty scientists, at least that many 
assistants specializing in various 
phases of the science of the sea—from 
meteorology and microbiology to hy- 
drography and biology. Besides the 
resident staff, the Insttiution is pre- 
pared to accommodate many visiting 
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all fled without taking time for 
ment on what had happened. 
tramped many more miles through — 
the jungle that afternoon, but 
stillness of the moon was over every- 
thing. Except for the calls of the 
birds, we heard nothing until we 
reached a deserted temple there 1 


Then a little muntjac deer darted ¢ ou 


of the temple courtyard as we enter 
x * * 


scientists and students. 


States Navy, Army, the Coast an 
Geodetic survey, the Fish and Wild 
life Service and the Division of Fi 
and Game. Students doing gradua' 
work atthe Scripps eventually get 

—S..or Ph Dy an oceanography or 
some other branch of marine scie: 

At their disposal are huge groun 
with three large laboratory buildi 


cruises for specimens of marine | 
and samples of the marine fl 
There is on the grounds of the ce 


available to the public. 
A special group of scientists me 
Scripps studies oceanic circulation, f 
Though it is not commonly known, 
the surface temperature of ocean 
water influences rainfall and wind 
far inland. Greater postwar poss 
bilities of the ocean are projected 
Scripps. It is not impossible that tl 
ocean water, robbed of its salini 
will turn into green paradise the hot-_ 
test deserts known. 
One of the most important projec 
conducted by Dr. ZoBell and his as 
sistants at Scripps had to do with bac- 
terial activity in sediments of mar 
shales. Hifteen years of patient 
search yielded this startling discovery 
—that petroleum was not a product 
heat and pressure as previously bi 
lieved, but a result of bacterial a 
tivity. Desulfovibrio species X v 
the miracle microorganism which p 
duced petroleum hydrocarbons. Z 
Bell made the discovery while cha 
ing water receptacles for his expe 
mental rabbits. Paraffin-covered i: on 
cans had a sediment of crude oil i 
them. Marine bacteria had used paraf- 
fin for food and produced crude oi! 
Implications of ZoBell’s discover 
will bring about a revolution in 
oil producing industry. Derrick m 
ing will give place to geomicrobioh 
ical prospecting and mining. Deposit 
of crude oil will be found by mean 
of placing certain bacteria in shall 
earth holes—their reaction to escapir 
petroleum gases will disclose petro- 
leum deposits, On the other ha 
large cultures of such bacteria 
eventually produce crude oil on a co 
mercial basis. Since the richest 5 
posits of oilbearing shale are on *t e 
bottom of the oceans, if any fu ; 
wars are to be fought over oil re- 
sources, the fight may not be over ai 
land but over uncharted areas at t 
marine floor. 
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NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 


pERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COLPON NOW! 


Arts anp Decoration Home Stupy Coursr 1n INTERIOR DECORATION. 


200 E. 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 


Interior Decoration. 


TEST POUR EMOWLEDCE 
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CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 


To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 


To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment, 


The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may ex- 
amine, or own, you can never hope to appre- 
ciate them intelligently until you know some- 
thing of their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, and 
a fascinating path to financial independence. 


When you visit the Orient, what will you see—what will you find? Much that is beautiful, 
strange, fascinating. And more —friendship! Because in a very real sense world travel 
can be a force for world Peace. It’s easier to be friends with people you know and have visited. 


PLAN NOW FOR THE ORIENT—The world’s supreme trave! experience 


When we urge you to’ Plan now for the Orient” — 
when we tell you the story of our speedy new fleet of 
luxury American President liners, now building — 
we are promising even more than a trip of rest and 
enchantment. 

We are going beyond the unprecedented. ship- 
board comforts planned — the outside staterooms, 
beautifully decorated and smartly furnished, the 
swimming pools, sports and entertainment, the air- 
conditioning, the unsurpassed cuisine, the cafe-grills. 


We are saying all this and more. 


. “ce . 
Weare saying: Travel—make friends—and through 


friendship make Peace more real and lasting.” 


Normal ’Round-the-World service 
touches 14 countries and 23 ports 
of call: New York + Boston 
Havana + Cristobal - Balboa - Los 
Angeles + San Francisco - Honolulu 
Yokohama + Kobe « Shanghai 
Hong Kong - Manila - Singapore 
Penang + Colombo + Bombay + Suez 
Port Said + Alexandria - Naples 
Genoa + Marseilles » (New York) 


At your service —75 years’ inher 
experience in trans-Pacific travel. / 
your travel agent. Or write or call o1 
at 604 Fifth Ave., New York 20; | 
State St., Boston 9; 716 Transpo 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D.C,; | 
South Dearborn St., Chicago 3; 
Henry Bldg., Seattle; 510 West Si 
St., Los Angeles 14; or 811 Califor 
St., San Francisco 4 (Head Offi 
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